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“ The station of Seebsaugur (he continues) merits 
Len hie gosh sapere Peay naergar little notice. It is a low, flat country, Lat te to 
ASSAM: AND EASTERN TRIBES. inundations. There are several large artificial 
4 Sketch of Assam, with some Account of ihe Hill | tanks, and one or two fine old Hindoo temples, 
Tribes. . By an Officer of Bengal Infantry, &c.|in and about the station. The fort of Rungpore, 
8vo, pp. 220. Smith, Elder and Co. | built of brick on the opposite side of the Dikhoo 
Misery, it bas been said, makes us acquainted | stream, is quite in rnins ; and of the old city of 
with strange bedfellows ; and conquest, it would | Rungpore, not a hut is now in existence; all the 
seem, makés us acquainted with strange neighbours. | inhabitants being now apparently located at Seeb- 
This namelees and unassuming volume is full of | Saugur, which, from having become the residence | 
curious matters respecting those with whom the | of the civil officers in charge of the district, will in| 
extension of our northern Indian frontier has 4 few years, in all probability, be a populous) 
brought us into contact; and the pen and. pencil | thriving town. After a few days’ residence at | 
of the author have equally tended to the illustra- | Seebsaugur, I again set out in a small boat on the 
tion of “ inhabitants of this earth” yet little like | Burrampooter; passing the new station of Dibroo 
those of whose whereabouts and habits we know | Ghur, the residence of the political agent of Upper 
more. A’military officer employed on a civil mis- | Assam, and other gentlemen connected with the 
sion, he proceeded to Assam, and penetrated the | manufacture of tea, I ascended the dangerous rapid 
country by river’ travelling, of which his descrip- | formed by a ridge of stones extending almost across 
tions and pictorial sketches are novel and interest- | the river, a little below the junction of the two 
ing: rivers, Dihong and Dibong, with the Burrampooter, 
“In the rains, the Burrampooter river resem- and in seven days from Seebsaugur, arrived at the 
bles a sea, extending for many miles over the | end of my journey, Saikwah. Here I assumed the 
country. In the dry season it will be found in|command of three hundred men, and two six- 
many places more than a mile wide. The current | pounders. The site of Saikwah, the north-eastern 
in Upper Assam, above Dibroo Ghur, is much | frontier military post in Upper Assam, is on the 
more rapid than the Ganges river, and far more | South bank of the Burrampooter; on low ground, 
dangerous, from the river being strewed with im- | intersected by numerous streams, and surrounded 
mense trees, which are whirled down the stream | With dense high tree-jungle, having the Bisnacorie 
with awful impetuosity, threatening instant de- | and the Saikwah streams on the west and east, and 
struction to the boat so unfortunate as to come in | the Burrampooter on the north. For the comfort 
contact with them. For this reason, the canoes of | Of the troops, a space ofabout one thousand square 
the country being more manageable, and even if | yards has been cleared of jungle. In the vicinity 
filled with water, too buoyant to sink, much less | of, or a few miles distant from Saikwah, there are 
risk is incurred by travelling in them than in the | Some small villages inhabited by tribes denomina- 
comfortable budgerow, or large native boat of | ted Dooaneahs, Moolooks, Kesungs, Jillys, Mish- 
Western India, roofed with straw. The canoe has |™ees, and Meerees, who, from their wild habits, 
also another advantage, in case of a storm; as it| prefer the jungles to the plains. They grow a 
can in a few minutes be dragged on shore, and re- | scanty supply of rice, kullie (a species of vetch), 
main in perfect safety till the ¢cofan has passed | and Indian corn; the whole of which is generally 
over, The confinement, however, and constant | consumed in a few months, leaving them to depend 
teclining posture are almost unbearable in the hot for the remainder of the year on leaves of the 
weather; and there is a painful sense of insecurity | forest kutchoos (a kind of arrow-root), and wild 
from the streams and rivers in many parts of Assam | yams.” : Mh 
swarming with crocodiles. Natives, when bathing,| Of the pleasing locality itself, he tells us: 
are not unfrequently seized by crocodiles; and [| ‘ A few days after my arrival at Saikwah suf- 
have heard that one of these amphibious monsters | ficed to plaster my mat-and-grass cottage with 
has been known to seize a paddler unsuspiciously | mud; and with the assistance of the Sipahees, a 
sleeping in the front part of the boat: which is | chimney for a fire-place was soon constructed, with 
not improbable, as the sides of a canoe are only | bricks and mortar obtained from old buildings at 
six inches or a foot above the water. Such oc-|Suddeab ; then putting in a glass window, I was 
currences, however, are too rare to justify the fears | enabled, in comfort and solitariness, to pursue my 
that are entertained ; but their rarity, considering usual vocations in all weathers. In this secluded 
the great numbers of crocodiles on the banks, is | retreat, every incident, however trifling in itself, 
nevertheless a marvel. In the Chawlkhawa river, | acquired an importance which induced me to note 
opposite Burpetah, I have seen basking in the sun, |it in my tablets. On one occasion, about eight 
on the sandbanks, as many as ten crocodiles at a| o'clock at night, sitting by a snug fireside, my at- 
time; and upon one occasion, a heap of one hun- | tention was arrested by the approach of an unwel- 
dred crocodile’s. eggs, each about the size of a| come visitor making his way in at the door. Tak- 
turkey’s egg, was discovered on a sandbank, and | ing up a candle to ascertain who or what was 
brought to me; I found on blowing them, that they | forcing ingress to my dwelling, F beheld a python, 
all contained a perfectly formed crocodile, about | ot boa-constrictor, about six feet long, steadily 
two'inches long, which would have crept forth after | advancing towards me. In my defenceless posi- 
a few days’ farther exposure to the sun.” tion it may be imagined that safety depended on 
Blowing their eggs seems to be-a more suc- | immediate flight; and the monster thus speedily 
cessful operation than killing the old dirds, for the | gained entire possession of my habitation. It was, 
author confesses: “* I have frequently endeavoured however, for a few minutes only that he was per- 
to shoot the crocodile, but if they be not almost | mitted to remain the undisturbed occupant of the 
invulnerable, they contrive to elude capture; for | abode; for my servants quickly despatched the in- 
when wounded they manage to get into the river, | truder with a few blows inflicted with long poles. 
and either escape to recover, or die out of sight. It | An apothecary, who had long been attached to the 
never was my fortune to kill and secure more than | Assam Light Infantry, assured me that pythons, or 
one, which was upwards of twelve feet in length. | boa-constrictors, were very numerous.in our vici- 











He was mortally stricken with one ball. nity, and of an immense size; some not being less 
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than fifteen or eighteen feet in length. I had evi-+ 
dence of the truth of the statement; a skin, fifteen 
feet long, being subsequently brought me by the 
natives. I caused it to be tanned and sent to 
England. Small serpents were often met with. 
On one occasion the apothecary brought me two 
boa-constrictors of about four feet long, which he 
had found on a table curled up amongst some 
bottles in the same room where his children were 
sleeping. In all probability the lives of the in- 
fants were saved -by the mosquitto curtains pres 
venting’ access to the bed. Boa-constrictors are 
exceedingly fond of rats, and on this occasion they 
had evidently been in search of their prey. As my 
cottage had not the usual white cloth ceiling sus- 
pended, insects, snakes, and vermin frequently de- 
scended from the roofinto the rooms; but by keep- 
ing the house free of baggage and well swept, con- 
tact with them was avoided.” 

Excessive moisture is the characteristic of the 
climate, and the condition of the inhabitants to 
which it gives rise is very singular : 

“The population of Burpetah is estimated at 
about three thousand souls; their huts are built 
without any regularity on high artificial mounds of 
earth, in the centre of gardens of betel-nut and 
plantain-trees, clumps of bamboos, cane and grass 
jungle, mango and other large trees, under the 
shade of which, impervious to the sun, roads or 
channels intersect the town in every direction. 
In the rainy season, these channels, owing to the 
inundation of the country, are filled with water 
many feet in depth. Every house, consequently, 
is provided with one or more canoes, in which the 
inhabitants visit each other’s isolated positions; 
and the cattle are brought upon the little eminen- 
ces at night, and housed oftentimes under the same 
roof with the family, if not in the same room. 
Daily may the ‘cattle be seen swimming across 
these street-streams in search of a dry spot of land 
on which to graze. In this manner, for four months 
of each year—June, July, August, and September 
—are the people surrounded by floods; but, as if 
endowed with amphibious natures, they seem equally 
happy in or out of the water, and pass their time 
on board their boats in trading with other villages 
throughout Assam. When at home, they amuse 
themselves during the rainy season in collecting 
the wood which floats down the rivers, from the 
destruction of their banks alluded to in the fore- 
going chapter; and in the sport of catching wild 
buffaloes, deer, and pigs, which are now seen in 
great numbers swimming across the rivers from 
the low inundated grounds to reach more elevated 
spots on which to subsist: the animals in their 
passage, being overtaken by canoes, are captured 
with the aid of ropes and spears, with little diffi- 
culty. ® ® ® 

“In perambulating the district, I was particu- 
larly struck with the immense extent of high grass 
jungle between the Burrampooter river and the 
foot of the Bootan mountains. I frequently tra- 
versed a distance of eight and ten miles through a 
dense grass jungle twenty feet high, without: meet- 
ing with a solitary hut or any cultivation ; but 
suddenly, a village and an open cultivated space of 
a few hundred acres would burst upon, the view, and 
vary the monotony of the scene. This would be 
followed by a dreary waste extending to the next 
village, often five or six miles distant; while a so- 
litary foot-path, forming the only communication 
between the small communities thus isolated, clearly 
shewed that for many months in the year little in- 
tercourse, except by water, is kept up between 
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them. The country is infested with wild animals, 
and the footpaths are dangerous at all times. Some 
slight idea may be formed of the danger to human 
life from the denizens of the jungle, when I state 
that in the western quarter of the district of Kam- 
roop alone, in the short period of six months, the 
police reports included twenty men killed by wild 
elephants and buffaloes. The damage done to the 
rice crops yearly by wild elephants and buffaloes 
is very considerable; and although government 
bestows a reward of two rupees eight annas, or five 
shillings, for every buffalo destroyed, and five ru- 
pees or ten shillings for every tiger’s head, such is 
the apathy and indifference of the natives to their 
own interests and preservation, that they seldom 
exert themselves to earn the gratuity, until re- 
peated aggressions become unbearable. When wild 
elephants pull down their huts, or a tiger, from 
previous success, becomes emboldencd to enter 
their little dwellings and carry off their cattle, then 
the village community will turn out in a body; 
surrounding with nets the tiger's lair,—a small 
patch of jungle in the vicinity of the village,—and 
shouting and yelling, they drive the intruder into 
the nets, where he falls an easy victim to the spears 
and bludgeons of the enraged and injured populace. 

“The enormous extent of forest, and high, dense 
grass jungle in Assam, exceeds perhaps that of any 
other country of the same area; and, as a conse- 
quence, the herds of wild elephants, buffaloes, deer, 
rhinosceroses, and tigers, are innumerable. Almost 
every military officer in civil employ in Assam, 
having constantly to roam about the country, be- 
comes, if not from choice, at least in self-defence, 
a keen and skilful sportsman. Herds of one hun- 
dred buffaloes each are frequently met with; and 
though I have known twenty buffaloes shot in one 
day’s diversion, they are so prolific, and the season 
of four months for sport is so short, that no actual 
progress appears to be made in the diminution of 
their numbers. On some occasions, when a buffalo 
is wounded and unable to escape into high jungle, 
he furiously charges the elephant on which the 
sportsman is mounted in a howdah, and often gores 
the elephant, or injures the feet or legs of the 
driver seated on the animal’s neck, before he can 
be stopped in his career; for it frequently takes 
ten or twelve balls to destroy a buffalo, unless an 
early shot inflicts a vital wound. The elephant, if 
well trained, on being charged by a buffalo, merely 
turns round and presents his stern to the repeated 
blows of the infuriated monster: screaming out, 
however, in the utmost fright, until the buffalo is 
shot or scared off by the firing; but a timid or 
badly trained elephant, on being charged, instantly 
seeks safety in flight, to the imminent peril of the 
sportsman, should any trees happen to come in 
contact with the howdah. Buffaloes, however, that 
have been long undisturbed, generally stand still, 
and with fierce looks and raised horns receive the 
first few shots in utter astonishment, and then seek 
shelter in the high jungles with the utmost speed. 
Rhinosceroses are very numerous in many parts of 
Assam, and are to be found in very high grass 
jungle, near inaccessible miry swamps, which pre- 
clude pursuit; and having thick skins, they are not 
easily shot. Elephants dread the charge of a rhi- 
nosceros as much as that of a tiger; and the grunt- 
ing noise of the former animal not unfrequently 
scares even a well-trained elephant from the field. 
If the rhinosceros succeeds in overtaking the ele- 
phant, he bites large pieces of flesh from the ele- 
phant’s sides or legs, and with the horn on the 
nose not unfrequently inflicts fearful wounds. Rhi- 
nosceroses are tamed in a few months, and may be 
seen at Gowahatty grazing on the plains as harm- 
less as cows, attended by a single man. When 
tamed in Assam they may be bought of the natives 
for 100 or 150 rupees (10/. or 15/.); many have 
been sent to Calcutta, and sold for 500 rupees or 
50/.; but the expense of boat hire to the metropo- 
lis, provender, and servants’ wages, with the risk 
attendant on the journey to so distant a market, 
wenders the speculation any thing but profitable. 





Deer-shooting is a fine, healthy, exhilarating exer- 
cise for those who are not partial to the dangerous 
and exciting scenes common to tiger, rhinosceros, 
and buffalo shooting. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose it tame, easy sport. Deer-shooting re- 
quires much practice: a steady foot and arm in a 
howdah, and a quick sight are indispensable, if you 
would shoot either pigs or deer while bounding 
rapidly over the plain. A most deadly poison is 
extracted from a kind of root denominated mish- 
mee bih (or poison) brought from the Mishmee 
country,.on the north-east quarter of Assam. With 
this the natives in Upper Assam generally cover 
the tips of their arrows, and destroy elephants for 
the sake of the ivory tusks. So powerful, so 
deadly is the effect of the poison, that the slightest 
scratch or puncture of an arrow smeared with it 
proves fatal: if not instantaneously, at all events 
in a few hours after an elephant has been stricken. 
Deer and buffaloes are also killed in the same man- 
ner. Immediately the animal falls, the wounded 
part is cut out, and the flesh is then eaten by the 
natives, without apprehension of any ill effects 
arising from the inoculation of the body by the 
poison: at least I have never heard of a single 
instance of a person losing his life from having 
eaten of the flesh of animals killed by poisoned 
arrows, common as is the practice of partaking of 
such food. Safety appears to be secured by ex- 
cising the wounded part. Of all field-sports in 
Assam, that of catching wild elephants with the 
noose is the most exciting and dangerous.” 

Such is the picture of this country so graphically 
drawn, and in most parts so newto us. The author 
next enters into description of the adjacent tribes, 
or clans; predatory, often at war with each other, 
ruthless, faithless, and revengeful. Their dislike 
to be included in the system of Indian taxation 
may account for much of their hostility; and it is 
likely that a considerable time must elapse before 
they can be reclaimed from their mountain holds 
and wild and savage state, to be brought within the 
pale of even ordinary civilisation : 

“In December (for instance), 1835, an Abor 
chief, with two hundred followers, descended from 
the hills, and begged permission to locate on the 
Dehing, within a day’s journey of Suddeah. The 
political agent asked the chief whether he was 
aware that the land in that quarter was within the 
Company’s jurisdiction, and that settlers neces- 
sarily became subject to our police administration ? 
He replied he was aware of that, and would readily 
give up any of his people guilty of criminal offen- 
ces, but demurred to the introduction of our police 
officers for the apprehension of offenders. He was 
then asked whether he and his people would agree 
to pay taxes? His answer was, that they had never 
been accustomed to do so, and could not submit to 
it. From various reports, the Abors are deemed a 
very rude, barbarous people, but of open manners 
and warlike habits; their bluntness of expression 
is more manly and pleasing than the base servility 
and sycophancy of the Assamese. As they have 
been accustomed to levy contributions from the 
inhabitants of Seesee, and other districts in Assam, 
they would be dangerous neighbours if located in 
the immediate vicinity of the Suddeah people. Not 
acceding to the terms on which we were disposed 
to acquiesce in their application, the Abors re- 
turned to their hills. Scarcity of the means of 
subsistence was, it is supposed, the cause of their 


visit; and they evidently meditated replacing the- 


Merees, who formerly laboured for the Abors on 
the Dehong quarter, but have since emigrated to 
Upper and Lower Assam, to escape the exactions 
of that tribe. It appears that the Abors are not 
allowed to emigrate to Assam; for in 1844 two 
young men having eloped with two damsels to 
Saikwah, and the latter claiming protection from 
the British authorities, an inquiry was made as to 
the cause of their deserting their own country; 
when one freely confessed that her father had given 
her in marriage to an old man, but preferring a 
young Abor, she had determined on living with 
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him in the Company’s territory and disobeying her 
father’s commands. The other stated that she had 
been given in marriage to a young man, who died, 
and she was retained for his younger brother, a 
mere boy; but not being disposed to wait until he 
had reached the age of puberty, she had fallen jn 
love with an Abor youth, and trusted they might 
be permitted to pass their days in peace in the 
forests adjoining Saikwah. If their prayer was 
not granted, the girls affirmed, in the most earnest 
manner, that they should be tortured and sold to 
another tribe; while their young husbands would 
be cast into the Dehong river with their hands 
bound, to suffer death by drowning. To the pre- 
sent day, little is known of the Abor country, 
Europeans never having been permitted to penetrate 
any very great distance into the interior, * * ¢ 

“ They appear to be descendants of the Tartar 
race; and are large, uncouth, athletic, fierce-look. 
ing, dirty fellows. The hair of the women is cut 
short, like that of the men: in a circle round the 
crown of the head it is two inches long, but the 
hair in front and behind, below the upper circle, is 
only about half an inch long. The ears of the men 
and women are perforated, the aperture, one inch 
in diameter, being distended by a piece of wood, 
worn as an ornament; and the necks of the Abor 
women are loaded with innumerable glass bead 
necklaces of all colours. Their arms are likewise 
adorned from the wrist to the elbow with brass 
rings; the legs are exposed from the knee down- 
wards, the calf of the leg being bandaged with caue 
rings to the ankle. The Abors are feared and re- 
spected by all the neighbouring tribes for their 
martial spirit; nevertheless they are in great dread 
of the highland or Bor Abors, who are said to be 
as brave as they are savage. Like all the hill 
tribes of Assam, the Abors are void of beards: in- 
variably plucking them, and leaving only scanty 
moustaches. They can neither read nor write, and 
their language sounds extremely harsh.” 

So much for the Abors: we must postpone till 
next week some passages relating to other tribes. 





MANKIND. 

Mind and Matter, illustrated by Considerations on 
Hereditary Insanity, and the Influence of Tempera- 
ment in the Development of the Passions. By J.G. 
Millingen, M.D., M.A., &c., author of “ The 
Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. &c. 8vo, 
Pp. 464. London, H. Hurst. 

Dr. MiLLinGEn’s previous publications prepared 
us for much of philosophical and curious remark: 
an acute tracing of the human mind, divested of 
technicalities in language with ill-defined mean- 
ings, and metaphysical abstractions with no mean- 
ings at all, but pursued by the clear guidance of 
common sense, and investigated by the light of 
much experience, and the comparison and consi- 
deration furnished by a long, varied, and practical 
life ;—such will readers find this volume to be; and 
we necd not add, treating of subjects of the greatest 
human interest. 

These subjects would each require a separate 
review to set them fully before the public; but 
with our limits, we must hope that incidental i!lus- 
trations will be sufficient to recommend the work 
to the attention it deserves. The chapter on Or- 
ganisation, and the transmission of hereditary dis- 
ease, is one which affects every family in creation; 
and wonderful are some of the instances of this 
susceptibility quoted by Dr. Millingen. Gaubius 
(for example), cites the following: 

“The little finger of a man began, from some 
cause or other, to grow inwardly, and became quite 
bent towards the palm of his hand. The eldest of 
his two sons, when at the age at which his father 
became affected with the deformity, observed that 
his little finger began to bend towards the palm; 
different remedies were applied, but in vain. The 
second brother, fearing the same fate, began, long 
before the fatal period, to use all possible preven- 
tive means, but without effect. At the same age, 
his little finger became bent like that of his father 
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and brother, There are, no doubt, diseases which 
are actually transmitted, such as scrofula, consump- 
tion, hydrocephalus. Here we find the infant la- 
pouring under glandular swellings and obstruc- 
tions, tuberculated Jungs, water upon the brain, &c. 
True, the development of these maladies may take 
place years after their birth, when the germ of 
them is brought into morbid action, and the taint 
becomes evident under certain influences, such as 
diet, temperature ; local excitement of the predis- 
posed parts; here, in short, the disease may be 
called tangible; it affords specimens of morbid 
anatomy for our museums when the patient is no 
more. Even in a gouty predisposition it is pos- 
sible that the analytic power of chemistry may de- 
tect a morbid condition in the secretions; but in 
insanity we have no guide to direct our investiga- 
tions, to calm our apprehensions, or aggravate our 
fears; we have only the particular temperament to 
look to, the temperament which is predisposed to 
experience morbid impressions, producing mental 
perturbation—to be acted upon by certain stimu- 
lants, to which certain unruly passions will respond 
with fearful and uncontrollable energy, that set at 
defiance the speculative hopes of the theologist and 
the moralist, as well as the skill of the physician : 
as easily might we control the growth of a super- 
numerary finger or the character of the features. 
If the power of our reason could control our men- 
tal aberration, no reasonable being would be mad. 
1 am now speaking of the sad malady when once 
it has usurped its despotic empire. I shall shortly 
venture to suggest, that during the period of pre- 
disposition—of what might be called the incuba- 
tion of the disorder, we may find means, effectual 
means, of neutralising the action of the tempera- 
ments—of giving another direction to a visionary 
turn of thought—of rousing the mind from perni- 
cious meditation and contemplation—of affording 
it wholesome food to digest; for the mind may in 
such cases be compared to the stomach, of which 
Hunter said, ‘If you do not give it food, it will 
digest itself; and as the stomach eliminates from 
the alimentary substances it receives the supplies 
of reproduction, so does the sensorium obtain know- 
ledge from information, the pabulum of the mind.” 

Here we have most judicious observation and 
advice, grafted on an extraordinary statement ; 
and it is demonstrated throughout the chapter, that 
“our species inherit a tendency, not only to bodily 
diseases, but to moral depravities and crimes’”’— 
which “ tendency or predisposition may, in general, 
be referred to our innate temperament or constitu- 
tion, It is to this physical constitution that we 
may attribute the gradual development of our 
various passions, many of our morbid appetites, 
and our unruly desires; according to our greater 
or less susceptibility or impressionability in our so- 
cial relations, and the influence of our mental 
powers in checking and subduing their exigencies.” 
The doctor follows up this inquiry, and among 
other singular matters, informs us that “In re- 
gard to the colour of the hair and the complexion 
in insanity, this sad affliction is more rare in indi- 
viduals with red hair. Out of upwards of 1100 
lunatics under my care, I could not count more 
than about twenty whose hair was distinctly what 
is vulgarly called ‘carroty.’” 

The annexed passage on the mental powers, will 
exhibit another view of the author’s graver ana- 
lyses, with amusing illustrations: 

“Itis no doubt true that our reason wrestles 
with the enemy—our reason is in constant collision 
with our passions — submitted to the antagonistic 
attack ofadverse powers, waging against each other 
an incessant warfare. The mind is ever hesitating, 
deliberating; alternately attracted and repelled by 
duty and by passion—our animal appetites and our 
Teason; for, let us not be mistaken, our animal 
appetites are in every respect analogous to the in- 
stinctive appetites of what we call brutes — unless 
their gratification is checked by divine and buman 
laws, or by hygienic rules — we rush headlong into 
the commission of what are called sins; and glut- 





tony, drunkenness, and sensuality, are the results of 
the unrestrained indulgence in the mere instinctive 
impulses of the animated kingdom, from which we 
only differ by ratiocination.* Animalibus pro ratione 
impetus ; homini pro impetu ratio. 

“This double existence, if it may be so called, 
gave rise to the notion of a duality of life — we have 
a double brain, a pair of eyes, a pair of ears, &c.; 
but this doctrine must fall to the ground, since, 
notwithstanding these double faculties, our impres- 
sions and percc ptions, in a healthy state, are single. 
I have already alluded to the notion of the ancient 
philosophers, who believed in the existence of a 
double soul; at the same time, there can be no 
doubt that there does exist within us a double 
power in directing our will, like the Manichean 
principles of good and evil. I think it is Dr. Moore 
who states that, in the ceremony of beatification 
in the Roman Church, while the advocate of the 
departed holy personage holds forth the claims to 
canonisation, another advocate, personating the 
devil, ascends an opposite pulpit, and urges his 
claims and his right to detain the soul of the de- 
ceased within his clutches. Truly, a similar de- 
bate seems to take place in the brain of man, when 
hesitating between a virtuous and a culpable resolve. 
The most absurd anecdotes have been related of 
this mental struggle; amongst others, it is told of 
an Irish High-Churchman, who fancied that one- 
half of his body had embraced Popery — and to 
punish it for its heresies, he would not allow it to 
come into his bed. Thus by keeping one leg and 
one arm out in the cold, a rheumatism ensued, 
which the Papal moiety of the poor man malici- 
ously communicated to the orthodox side, until 
both religions went upon crutches. There can be 
no doubt that a proper moral and religious culti- 
vation of the mind may strengthen its powers, and 
enable it to come off triumphant from its contest 
with matter.” 

We may pause here to notice the great extent of 
general reading which Dr. Miilingen brings to bear 
upon his matter of every kind, and especially his 
apt and ready allusions to the Poets. But we must 
to “* the Passions” (not Collins’ Ode! but the Doc- 
tor’s treatment) : 

“The statistics of crime in France have shewn 
that evil passions are elicited in some classes and 
professions more than in others.’ Out of 15,872 
persons committed on criminal charges, 3,138 were 
field-labourers; only 31 artists and 24 students 
appear in this fearful catalogue of offences; and, 
what is still more singular, only 78 of the most de- 
graded class of women, upon whose conduct the 
police keep an incessant and vigilant look out. 
Next to field-labourers, stood domestics of various 
description, the delinquencies of personal servants 
amounting to 1198. The crimes of the labourers 
may be attributed to want, those of domestics to 
temptation ; and yet, amongst the thousands of stu- 
dents and artists that crowd the French metropolis 
and populous cities, many of them in the most ab- 
ject necessity, and of humble origin, we find only 
55 offenders, Does not this fact speak volumes on 
the question of education? The statistics of crime 
is one of the most painful subjects of philosophical 
consideration. In the first page of this volume I 
alluded to the observation of Quetelet on this fear- 





* “ Theologists of the Reman Church divided sins into 
venial, and capital or deadly; the first being slight infrac- 
tions of duty, the last of a fatal tendency. The capital 
ones consisted of pride, avarice, envy, anger, idleness, which 
mean sins of the soul; whereas the two others, glutlony 
and luxuriousness, mean sins of the body. St. Gregory 
considers the sins of the mind the more heinous, while 
those of the flesh were of a more infamous nature. This 
classification of sins must have been at one time a consi- 
derable source of revenue to the Church, as it enabled it 
to establish a tarif of penance with an evaluation of in- 
dulgences, and the price of masses for the repose of souls, 
Helvetius relates the case of a preacher in Bordeaux, who, 
in exhorting his congregation to contribute to the relief 
of departed souls, exclaimed,‘ When the dropping of your 
money in the offerto ate produces the sound of tin / 
tin! tin! then you might hear the poor souls in purga- 
tory loudly laughing, Ha! ha! ha! hi! hi! hil’—De 
P Esprit, D 2. xix.” 





ful inquiry. His indefatigable labours in drawing 
his statistical tables led him to the conclusion I 
then quoted, to which I now must add the follow- 
ing lamentable deduction: ‘ There does exist a bud- 
get that is paid with a frightful regularity—it is 
that of prisons, bagues, and scaffolds. It is this 
budget that we should strive to reduce. Society 
(he adds) contains in its bosom the germs of all the 
crimes that will be committed, and, at the same 
time, the necessary facilities for their.development. 
It is society, one may say, that to a certain extent 
prepares these crimes, and the criminal is only the 
instrument of their execution, Every social state 
admits a certain number and a certaiu order of de- 
linquencies that are the consequent results of its 
organisation. This observation, which may at first 
appear discouraging, affords consolation when you 
closely consider it, since it shews the possibility of 
ameliorating mankind by modifying their institu- 
tions, their habits, and their intellectual faculties, 
and, in general, any thing that relates to their exist- 
ence. Every year witnesses the reproduction of 
the same number of crimes, in the same order, in 
the same regions; each category of criminality ex- 
hibits its peculiar, and, more or less, its invariable 
distribution, according to sex, to age, to the season 
of the year; all are accompanied in a similar pro- 
portion by accessary facts, apparently indifferent, 
but the recurrence of which nothing as yet can ex- 
plain. Experience demonstrates, that not only 
murders annually amount to the same number, but 
the instruments of destruction are selected in the 
same proportion.’ ”” 

Fear.—* The effect of fear upon the system proves 
its uncontrollable influence. The celebrated Mar- 
shal Luxembourg was always affected with a bowel 
complaint during a battle. This circumstance, 
which is by no means uncommon, has led physio- 
logists to consider it as the result of a relaxation 
of the sphincters; but this opinion has been con- 
tradicted, and the affection of the digestive organs 
is attributed to an alteration in their secretion, 
that assumes a morbid, stimulating, and an acrid 
nature, thereby occasioning great local irritation. 
It is well known, that under the influence of terror 
and anger, the secretions of various animals assume 
a most venomous character; and this is daily ob- 
served in the scratch of a cat, when inflicted in play 
or in anger. In these cases the malevolent nature 
of the animal, who then labours under both fear 
and passion, seems to be inoculated in the wound, 
illustrating the lines of Virgil, when alluding to 
the bee: ‘Animasque in vulnere ponunt.’ A 
very singular case of this alteration in the secre- 
tions, on a sudden moral impression, fell under my 
care: it was that of a young lady of remarkable 
beauty; but, unfortunately, the secretion from the 
axillary glands was so offensive, that she was unable 
to go into society with any degree ofcomfort. This 
affection was sudden, and arose when she was about 
fourteen years of age, when she was in India, and 
witnessed the murder of her father and her brother 
by some mutinous sepoys. The appearance of an 
individual under the impression of terror, is a con- 
vincing proof that the whole. organisation is affect- 
ed: the countenance pale, haggard, and aghast, the 
mouth half open, the lips livid and quivering, the 
nostrils constricted, the eyes starting from their 
sockets, the brows elevated and contracted, the 
muscular power of the lower extremities paralysed, 
and the knees trembling; when, to use an expres- 
sion of Homer, ‘ the soul seems to have fled into the 
legs.’ During this state of general disturbance, the 
blood flows from the circumference to the centre of 
the system ; a chill pervades the whole surface; the 
pulse is intermittent ; the breathing short, burried, 
and irregular; the skin damp with anxiety, and the 
hair standing on end. Dryden has powerfully de- 
scribed this commotion of the frame : 

‘I feel my sinews slacken’d with the fright, 

And a cold sweat thrills down all o’er my limbs, 
As if I was —- into water. 
ly blood ran back, 
My shaking knees agaitist each other knocked.’” 
[To be concluded next week.} 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








TAHITI. 

Omoo: a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas. 
By Herman Melville. London, Murray. 
Two parts of the Home and Colonial Library, car- 
rying on Mr. Melville’s imaginary adventures in 
the Pacific in the same Crusoe-ish vein as his Typee, 
in which he gave us so popular an account of 
‘the Marquesas. In Omoo he has transferred his 
locality to Tahiti and the islands thereto adjacent, 
and dashes off his feats and exploits by sea and 
land in a style worthy of Philip Quarles or Robin- 
son Crusoe, as aforesaid. Some of the sketches 
of character are very happy; and the descriptions 
of the islands and their inhabitants graphic, truth- 
like, and effective. We are thus introduced to a 

tattooed fellow-countryman at Hannamanoo: 

“ Soon after, the canoe came alongside. In it 
were eight or ten natives, comely, vivacious-looking 
youths, all gesture and exclamation; the red fea- 
thers in their headbands perpetually nodding. With 
them also came a stranger, a renegado from Chris- 
tendom and humanity—a white man in the South 
Sea girdle, and tatooed in the face. A broad blue 
band stretched across his face from ear to ear, and 
on his forehead was the taper figure of a blue shark, 
nothing but fins from head to tail. Some of us 
gazed upon this man with a feeling akin ‘o that of 
horror, no ways abated when informed that he had 
voluntarily submitted to this embellishment of his 
countenance. Whatanimpress! Far worse than 
Cain’s—his was, perhaps, a wrinkle, or a freckle, 
which some of our modern cosmetics might have 
effaced; but the blue shark was a mark indelible, 
which all the waters of Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, could never wash out. He was an 
Englishman—Lem Hardy he called himself—who 
had deserted from a trading brig touching at the 
island for wood and water some ten years previous. 
He had gone ashore as a sovereign power, armed 
with a musket and a bag of ammunition, and ready, 
if need were, to prosecute war on his own account. 
The country was divided by the hostile kings of 
several large valleys. With one of them, from whom 
-he first received overtures, he formed an alliance, 
and became what he now was—the military leader 

‘of the tribe, and war-god of the entire island. His 

campaigns beat Napoleon’s. In one night-attack 
his invincible musket, backed by the light infantry 
of spears and javelins, vanquished two clans, and 
the next morning brought all the others at the feet 
of his royal ally. Nor was the rise of his domestic 
fortunes at all behind the Corsican’s: three days 
after landing, the exquisitely tattooed hand of a 
-princess was his; receiving along with the damsel, 
as her portion, one thousand fathoms of fine tappa, 
fifty double-braided mats of split grass, four hun- 
dred hogs, ten houses in different parts of her na- 
tive valley, and the sacred protection of an express 
edict of the Taboo, declaring his person inviolable 
forever: Now, this man was settled for life, per- 
fectly satisfied with his circumstances, and feeling 
no desire to return to his friends. ‘ Friends,’ 
indeed, he had none. He told me his history. 
Thrown upon the world a foundling, his paternal 
origin was as much a mystery to him as the 
genealogy of Odin; and, scorned by every body, 
he fled the parish workhouse when a boy, and 
launched upon the sea. He had followed it for 
several years, a dog before the mast, and now he 
had thrown itup for ever. And, forthe most part, 
it is just this sort of men—so many of whom are 
found among sailors—uncared for by a single soul, 
without ties, reckless, and impatient of the restraints 
of civilisation, who are occasionally found quite at 
home upon the savage islands of the Pacific. And, 
glancing at their hard lot in their own country, 
what marvel at their choice ?” 

A sea-superstition, as is generally known, pre- 
vails among the whalers respecting the prophetic 
powers of the natives of Finland; of which the 
author, presuming the fact to be less current than 
it is, relates that 

“ Among ignorant seamen, Finlanders, or Finns, 
as they are more commonly called, are regarded 





with. peculiar superstition. For some reason or 
other, which I never could get at, they are 

pposed to p the gift of second sight, and 
the power to wreak supernatural vengeance upon 
those who offend them. On this account they have 
great influence among sailors; and two or three 
with whom I have sailed at different times were 
persons well calculated to produce this sort of im- 
pression, at least upon minds disposed to believe 
in such things. Now, we had one of those sea- 
prophets aboard ; an old, yellow-haired fellow, who 
always wore a rude seal-skin cap of his own make, 
and carried his tobacco in a large pouch made of 
the same stuff. Van, as we called him, was a quiet, 
inoffensive man to look at, and, among such a set, 
his occasional peculiarities had hitherto passed for 
nothing. At this time, however, he came out with 
a prediction, which was none the less remarkable 
from its absolute fulfilment, though not exactly in 
the spirit in which it was given out. The night of 
the burial he laid his hand on the old horse-shoe 
nailed as a charm to the foremast, and solemnly 
told us that, in less than three weeks, not one quar- 
ter of our number would remain aboard the ship— 
by that time they would have left her for ever.” 

Tahiti and its people are described with much 
verisimilitude : 

“Tahiti is by far the most famous island in the 
South Seas; indeed, a variety of causes has made 
it almost classic. Its natural features alone dis- 
tinguish it from the surrounding groups. Two 
round and lofty promontories, whose mountains 
rise nine thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, are connected by a low, narrow isthmus; 
the whole being some one hundred miles in cir- 
cuit. From the great central peaks of the larger 
peninsula — Orohena, Aorai, and Pirohitee — the 
land radiates on all sides to the sea in sloping 
green ridges. Between these are broad and sha- 
dowy valleys, in aspect each a Tempe, watered 
with fine streams, and thickly wooded. Unlike 
many of the other islands, there extends nearly all 
round Tahiti a belt of low, alluvial soil, teeming 
with the richest vegetation. Here, chiefly, the 
natives dwell. Seen from the sea, the prospect is 
magnificent. It is one mass of shaded tints of 
green, from beach to mountain-top; endlessly di- 
versified with valleys, ridges, glens, and cascades. 
Over the ridges, here and there, the loftier peaks 
fling their shadows, and far down the valleys. At 
the head of these, the waterfalls flash out into the 
sunlight as if pouring through vertical bowers of 
verdure. Such enchantment, too, breathes over 
the whole, that it seems a fairy world, all fresh and 
blooming from the hand of the Creator. Upon a 
near approach, the picture loses not its attractions. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that to a European of 
any sensibility, who for the first time wanders back 
into these valleys, away from the haunts of the 
natives, the ineffable repose and beauty of the 
landscape is such, that every object strikes him 
like something seen in a dream; and for a time 
he almost refuses to believe that scenes like these 
should have a commonplace existence. No won- 
der that the French bestowed upon the island the 
appellation of the New Cytherea. ‘Often,’ says 
De Bourgainville, ‘I thought I was walking in the 
Garden of Eden.’ ° * * 

“ Notwithstanding the physical degeneracy of the 
Tahitians as a people, among the chiefs individuals 
of personable figures are still frequently met with; 
and, occasionally, majestic-looking men, and dimi- 
nutive women as lovely as the nymphs who, nearly 
a century ago, swam round the ships of Wallis. In 
these instances, Tahitian beauty is quite as seduc- 
ing as it proved to the crew of the Bounty; the 
young girls being just such creatures as a poet 
would picture in the tropics—soft, plump, and 
dreamy-eyed. The natural complexion of both 
sexes is quite light; but the males appear much 
darker, from their exposure to the sun. A dark 
complexion, however, in a man is highly esteemed, 
as indicating strength of both body and soul. Hence 
there is a saying of great antiquity among them: 








* If dark the cheek of the mother, 
The son will sound the war-conch; 
If strong her frame, he will give laws,’ 


With this idea of manliness, no wonder the Tabi. 
tians regard all pale and tepid-looking Europeans 
as wedx and feminine; whercas a sailor, with , 
cheek like the breast of a roast turkey, is held, 
lad of brawn: to use their own phrase, a faata tona, 
or man of bones.” 

A trial by an odd sort of jury, in which accused 
and condemned take equal parts, is well hit off: 

“ Going to the school-house for the purpose of 
witnessing the trial, the din of it assailed our ears 
along way off; and, upon entering the building, 
we were almost stunned. About five hundred na. 
tives were present; each, apparently, having some. 
thing to say, and determined tosay it. His honour 
—a handsome benevolent-looking old man — sat 
cross-legged on a little platform ; seemingly resigned 
with all Christian submission to the uproar. He 
was an hereditary chief in this quarter of the 
island, and judge for life in the district of Par. 
toowye. There were several cases coming on; but 
the captain and girl were first tried together, 
They were mixing freely with the crowd ; and, as 
it afterwards turned out that every one, no matter 
who, had a right to address the court, for aught we 
knew they might have been arguing their own case, 
At what precise moment the trial began, it would 
be hard to say. There was no swearing of wit- 
nesses, and no regular jury. Now and then some- 
body leaped up and shouted out something which 
might have been evidence; the rest, meanwhile, 
keeping up an incessant jabbering. Presently, the 
old judge himself began to get excited ; and spring- 
ing to his feet, ran in among the crowd, wagging 
his tongue as hard as any body. The tumult lasted 
about twenty minutes; and, toward the end of it, 
Captain Crash might have been seen tranquilly 
regarding from his honour’s platform, the judicial 


uproar in which his fate was about being decided. , 


The result of all this was, that both he and the 
girl were found guilty. The latter was adjudged to 
make six mats for the queen; and the former, in 
consideration of his manifold offences, being deemed 
incorrigible, was sentenced to eternal banishment 
from the island. Both these decrees seemed to 
originate in the general hubbub. His honour, 
however, appeared to have considerable authority; 
and it was quite plain that the decision received 
his approval. The above penalties were by no 
means indiscriminately inflicted. - The missionaries 
have prepared a sort of penal tariff to facilitate 
judicial proceedings. It costs so many days’ labour 
on the Broom Road to indulge in the pleasures of 
the calabash; so many fathoms of stone-wall to 
steal a musket; and so on to the end of the cata- 
logue. The judge being provided with a book, in 
which all these matters are cunningly arranged, 
the thing is vastly convenient. For instance: a 
crime is proved,—say, bigamy ; turn to letter B~ 
and then you have it. Bigamy :—forty days on the 
Broom Road, and twenty mats for the queen 
Read the passage aloud, and sentence is pro- 
nounced. After taking part in the first trial, the 
other delinquents present were put upon their 
own in which, also, the convicted culprits seemed 
to have quite as much to say as the rest. A rather 
strange proceeding; but strictly in accordance with 
the glorious English principle, that every man 
should be tried by his peers. They were all found 
guilty.” 

Nor are the physical features of the country left 
undescribed; and natural history obtains its share 
of notice. Of course, the following is applicable 
to other countries as well as the Sandwich islands: 

“‘ The cocoa-nut is planted as follows: Selecting 
a suitable place, you drop into the ground a fully 
ripe nut, and leave it. In a few days, a thin lance- 
like shoot forces itself through a minute hole in the 
shell, pierces the husk, and soon unfolds three 
pale-green leaves in the air; while originating, In 
the same soft white sponge which now completely 
fills the nut, a pair of fibrous roots, pushing away 
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the stoppers which close two holes in an opposite 
direction, penetrate the shell, and strike vertically 
into the ground. A day or two more, and the shell 
and husk, which in the last and germinating 
stage of the nut, are so hard that a knife will 
scarcely make any impression, spontaneously burst 
by some force within; and henceforth the hardy 
young plant thrives apace; and, needing no culture, 
pruning, or attention of any sort, rapidly arrives at 
maturity. In four or five years it bears; in twice 
as many more it begins to lift its head among the 
groves, where, waxing strong, it flourishes for near 
acentury. Thus, as some voyager has said, the 
man who but drops one of these nuts into the 
ground, may be said to confer a greater and more 
certain benefit upon himself and posterity, than 
many a life’s toil in less genial climes. The fruit- 
fulness of the tree is remarkable. As long as it 
lives it bears; and withoutintermission. Two hun- 
dred nuts, besides innumerable white blossoms of 
others, may be seen upon it at one time; and though 
awhole year is required to bring any one of them 
to the germinating point, no two, perhaps, are 
at one time in precisely the same stage of growth. 
The tree delights in a maritime situation. In its 
greatest perfection, it is perhaps found right on 
the sea-shore, where its roots are actually washed. 
But such instances are only met with upon islands 
where the swell of the sea is prevented from break- 
ing on the beach by an encircling reef. No saline 
flavour is perceptible in the nut produced in such 
a place, Although it bears in any soil, whether 
upland or bottom, it does not flourish vigorously 
inland; and I have frequently observed, that when 
met with far up the valleys its tall stem inclines 
seaward, as if pining after a more genial region. 
It is a curious fact, that if you deprive the cocoa- 
put-tree of the verdant tuft at its head, it dies at 
once; and if allowed to stand thus, the trunk, 
which, when alive, is encased in so hard a bark as 
to be almost impervious to a bullet, moulders away, 


“andin an incredibly short period becomes dust. 


This is, perhaps, partly owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the trunk, a mere cylinder of minute 
hollow reeds, closely packed, and very hard; but 
when exposed at top peculiarly fitted to convey 
moisture and decay through the entire stem.” 

Such are fair examples of the style and quality 
of this agreeable narrative, which we commit to 
the popularity it well deserves; but before we con- 
clude, we are enabled from our file of the Poly- 
nesian newspaper, published weekly at Honolulu, 
to add a curious trait in the character of the Ta- 
hitians. This, whatever of invention may mix 
with Mr. Melville’s concoctions, at any rate pre- 
sents a genuine picture of the natives: 

“ Tahitian Pehe.— The following is one of the 
numerous little pehes, or songs, as sung by the 
juvenile part of the population of Tahiti, while 
small parties proceed together, each one keeping 
two lines in alternation with tle back of the hands. 
These songs- are composed without any delibera- 
tion as they move listlessly along; when one of 
them strikes off the first line, which instantly be- 
comes repeated several times by the whole party in 
chorus, another individual supplying another line, 
and thus augmented by others in the successive 
stages of composition, until the song becomes per- 
fect and established for after-rehearsals. The ex- 
pressions are often peculiar in their associations 
and combinations. ‘The effusion now presented 
is, as nearly as possible, a literal rendering; and 
though extremely simple, is an interesting speci- 
men of the mental philosophy and poetic genius 
of the youthful and uncultivated mind among the 
people. I believe it is not equal to many in use 
among them. 

O yonder is a ship at sea! 
(The shaking season of the vi.)* 
To fetch Amore it is come.+ 
Parema’s dead, alas! for het 
Is gone unto his long, long home. 


“a “The ship-season at Tahiti is when the vi fruit is 





t “Inferior chiefs or governors.” 


Sowerness is the forehead’s sweat, 

With which the place of death is wet 
Within that black and dismal hole; 

The hole where comely pearls are set,* 
And ocean heaves its heavy dole. 


All of us here will creep our wayt 
Through shady trees and burning day, 
To cast a reminiscent glance 
Over his fields at Reinarei; 
To Reinari we will advance. 


Go out to sea—go out to sea,t 
Into the deep, O Terautahe; 

Your Vaa will break, and you’ll be gone, 
By the sharks which eye you greedily; 
Your Vaa will break, and there'll be none. 
The wind is fresh’ning fast and high, 
The wild sea-birds begin to ery; 

Toofaa has set her sail—now far 
Will be the space e’er she’ll descry 
The sandy shores of Orapaa.” 





PRESCOTT’S PERU. 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 

Our last Gazette presented the gorgeous and tragic 
spectacle of the Inca sovereignty of Peru, and the 
fazal termination of the dynasty. It might be read 
as a historical Epic complete in all its parts; and 
certainly struck us as a very memorable and touch- 
ing episode. From the work before us, though we 
might condense other views of high import, we 
could not produce one of equal dignity, effect, and 
pathos. The aristocracy who surrounded the Pe- 
ruvian throne, nevertheless offer many features of 
considerable interest, and we will now look a little 
into their position and bearings: 

“The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, 
the first and by far the most important of which 
was that of the Incas, who, boasting a common 
descent with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in 
the reflected light of his glory. As the Peruvian 
monarchs availed themselves of the right of poly- 
gamy to a very liberal extent, leaving behind them 
families of one or even two hundred children, the 
nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending 
only their descendants in the male line, came in the 
course of years to be very numerous. They were 
divided into different lineages, each of which traced 
its pedigree to a different member of the royal 
dynasty, though all terminated in the divine 
founder of the empire. They were distinguished 
by many exclusive and very important privileges: 
they wore a peculiar dress; spoke a dialect, if we 
may believe the chronicler, peculiar to themselves ; 
and had the choicest portion of the public domain 
assigned for their support. They lived, most of 
them, at court, near the person of the prince, 
sharing in his counsels, dining at his board, or sup- 
plied from his table. They alone were admissible 
to the great offices in the priesthood. They were 
invested with the command of armies and. of dis- 
tant garrisons, were placed over the provinces; 
and, in short, filled every station ofhigh trust and 
emolument. Lven the laws, severe in their gene- 
ral tenor, seem not to have been framed with re- 
ference to them; and the people, investing the 
whole order with a portion of the sacred character 
which belonged to the sovereign, held that an Inca 
noble was incapable of crime. The other order of 
nobility was the Curacas, the caciques of the con- 
quered nations, or their descendants. They were 
usually continued by the government in their 
places, though they were required to visit the 
capital occasionally, and to allow their sons to be 
educated there as the pledges of their loyalty. It 
is not easy to define the nature or extent of their 
privileges. They were possessed of more or less 





* «« The pearl fishery ground, where Parema died.” 

+ ‘The word ereep is used discriminatingly and signi- 
ficantly, corresponding with the movement of a number of 
stragglers—not in any reference to attitude, but to motion, 
appearing generally at comparative rest, as if to invite 
detention on the way by the many little objects accruing; 
while much ground becomes traversed in this manner in 
a day, the stops being short. They are like the hands of 
a dial, or the movement ofa mist whose advance is dis- 
cerned by the difference of situation.’’ 

+ “ Atransition to another subject—common to these 
compositions by whatever passing object of interest strikes 





the observation at the time.” 


power, according to the extent of their patrimony 
and the number of their vassals. Their authority 
was usually transmitted from father to son, though 
sometimes the successor was chosen by the people. 
They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or 
those nearest the person of the sovereign, like the 
nobles of the blood. Their authority seems to have 
been ususally local, and always in subordination to 
the territorial jurisdiction of the great provincial 
governors, who were taken from the Incas. 

“It was the Inca nobility, indeed, who consti- 
tuted the real strength of the Peruvian monarchy. 
Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, 
they had common sympathies, and, to a consider- 
able extent, common interests with him. Distin- 
guished by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well 
as by language and blood, from the rest of the 
community, they were never confounded with the 
other tribes and nations who were incorporated 
into the great Peruvian monarchy. After the 
lapse of centuries, they still retained their indivi- 
duality as a peculiar people. They were to the 
conquered races of the country what the Romans 
were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, or the 
Normans to the ancient inhabitants of the British 
Isles. Clustering around the throne, they formed 
an invincible phalanx to shield it alike from secret 
conspiracy and open insurrection. Though living 
chiefly in the capital, they were also distributed 
throughout the country in all its high stations and 
strong military posts, thus establishing lines of 
communication with the court, which enabled the 
sovereign to act simultaneously and with effect on 
the most distant quarters of his empire. They 
possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-eminence, 
which, no less than their station, gave them au- 
thority with the people. Indeed, it may be said to 
have been the principal foundation of their autho- 
rity. The crania of the Inca race shew a decided 
superiority over the other races of the land in in- 
tellectual power; and it cannot be denied that it 
was the fountain of that peculiar civilisation and 
social polity, which raised the Peruvian monarchy 
above every other state in South America. Whence 
this remarkable race came, and what was its early 
history, are among those mysteries that meet us so 
frequently in the annals of the New World, and 
which time and the antiquary have as yet done little 
to explain.” 

But “the fiscal regulations of the Incas, and the 
laws respecting property, are the most remarkable 
features in the Peruvian polity. The whole terri- 
tory of the empire was divided into three parts, 
one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and the last 
for the people. Which of the three was the largest, 
is doubtful. The proportions differed materially 
in different provinces. The distribution, indeed, 
was made on the same general principle, as each 
new conquest was added to the monarchy; but the 
proportion varied according to the amount of po- 
pulation, and the greater or less amount of land 
consequently required for the support of the inha- 
bitants. The lands assigned to the Sun furnished 
a revenue to support the temples, and maintain 
the costly ceremony of the. Peruvian worship and 
the multitudinous priesthood. Those reserved for 
the Inca went to support the royal state, as well 
as the numerous members of his household and his 
kindred, and supplied the various exigencies of 
government. The remainder of the lands were 
divided, per capita, in equal shares among the peo- 
ple. It was provided by law, as we shall see here- 
after, thatevery Peruvian should marry at a certain 
age. When this event took place, the community 
or district in which he lived furnished him with a 
dwelling, which, as it was constructed of humble 
materials, was done at little cost. A lot of land 
was then assigned to him sufficient for his own 
maintenance and that of his wife. An additional 
portion was granted for every child; the amount 
allowed for a son being the double of that fora 
daughter. The division of the soil was renewed 
every year, and the possessions of the tenant were 








increased or diminished according to the numbers 
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in his family. The same arrangement was observed 
with reference to the curacas, except only that a 
domain was assigned to them corresponding with 
the superior dignity of their stations. A more 
thorough and effectual agrarian law than this can- 
not be imagined.” : 

Every thing as well.as every person, indeed, 
was placed entirely within the power of the Inca, 
who regulated agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
and every sort of labour, as well as every employ- 
ment in the country, and even family life.* 

- The flocks of llamas, or Peruvian sheep, were 
appropriated exclusively to the Sun and the Inca. 
Their number was immense. They were scattered 
over the different provinces, chiefly in the colder 
regions of the country, where they-were entrusted 
to the care of experienced shepherds, who con- 
ducted them to different pastures according to the 
change of season. A large number was every year 
sent to the capital for the consumption of the 
court, and for the religious festivals and sacrifices. 
But these were only the males, as no female was 
allowed to be killed. The regulations for the care 
and breeding of these flocks were prescribed with 
the greatest minuteness, and with a sagacity which 
excited the admiration of the Spaniards, who were 
familiar with the management of the great migra- 
tory flocks of merinos in their own country. At 
the appointed season they were all sheared, and the 
wool was deposited in the public magazines. It 
was then dealt out to each family in such quantities 
as sufficed for its wants, and was consigned to the 
female part of the household, who were well in- 
structed in the business of spinning and weaving. 
When this labour was accomplished, and the fa- 
mily was provided with a coarse but warm covering, 
suited to the cold climate of the mountains, — for, 
in the lower country, cotton, furnished in like man- 
ner by the crown, took the place, to a certain ex- 
tent, of wool, —the people were required to labour 
for the Inca. The quantity of the cloth needed, as 
well as the peculiar kind and quality of.the fabric, 
was first determined at Cuzco. The work was then 
apportioned among the different provinces. Of- 
ficers, appointed for the purpose, superintended the 
distribution of the wool, so that the manufacture of 
the different articles should be intrusted to the 
most competent hands. They did not leave the 
matter here, but entered the dwellings, from time 
to time, and saw that the work was faithfully exe- 
euted. This domestic inquisition was not confined 
to the labours for the Inca; it included, also, those 
for the several families; and care was taken that 
each household should employ the materials fur- 
nished for its own use in the manner that was in- 
tended, so that no one should be unprovided with 
necessary apparel. In this domestic labour all the 
female part of the establishment was expected to 
join. Occupation was found for all, from the child 
five years old to the aged matron not tov infirm to 
hold a distaff. No one, at least none but the de- 
crepit and the sick, was allowed to eat the bread of 
idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in the eye 
of the law, and as such, severely punished ; while 
industry was publicly commended and stimulated 
by rewards. 

“ The like course was pursued with reference to 
the other requisitions of the government. Ali the 
mines in the kingdom belonged to the Inca. They 





* “ The extraordinary regulations respecting marriage 
under the Incas are eminently characteristic of the genius 
of the government; which, far from limiting itself to mat- 
ters of public concern, penetrated into the most private 
recesses ofdomestic life, allowing no man, howeverhumble, 
to act for himself, even in those personal matters in which 
none but himself, or his family at most, might be supposed 
to be interested. No Peruvian was too low for the foster- 
ing vigilance of government. None was so high that he 
‘was not made to feel his dependence upon it in every act 
of his life. His very existence as an individual was ab- 
sorbed in that of the community. His hopes and his fears, 
his joys and his sorrows, the tenderest sympathies of his 
nature, which most naturally shrink from observa- 


tion, were all to be poumeted by law. He was not allowed 
in 


even to be happy is own way. The government of 
the Incas was e mildest, but the most searching of des- 
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were wrought exclusively for his benefit, by per- 
sons familiar with this service, and selected from 
the districts where the mines were situated. Every 
Peruvian of the lower class was a husbandman, 
and, with the exception of those already specified, 
was expected to provide for his own support by the 
cultivation of his land. A small portion of the 
community, however, was instructed in mechanical 
arts; some of them of the more elegant kind, sub- 
servient to the purposes of luxury and ornament. 
The demand for these was chiefly limited to the 
sovereign and his court; but the labour of a larger 
number of hands was exacted for the execution of 
the great public works which covered the land. 
The nature and amount of the services required 
were all determined at Cuzco by commissioners 
well instructed in the resources of the country, and 
in the character of the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces. This information was obtained by an ad- 
mirable regulation, which has scarcely a counter- 
part in the annals of a semi-civilised people. A 
register was kept of all the births and deaths 
throughout the country, and exact returns of the 
actual population were made to government every 
year.’ 

In the cases of conquest and territorial agrand- 
isement a similar Machiavelian policy prevailed : 

“ Immediately after a recent conquest, the cura- 
cas and their families were removed for a time to 
Cuzco. Here they learned the language of the capi- 
tal, became familiar with the manners and usages 
of the court, as well as with the general policy of 
government, and experienced such marks of favour 
from the sovereign as would be most grateful to 
their feelings, and might attach them most warmly 
tohis person. Under the influence of these senti- 
ments, they were again sent to rule over their 
vassals, but still leaving their eldest sons in the 
capital, to remain there as a guaranty for their own 
fidelity, as well as to grace the court of the Inca. 
Another expedient was of a bolder and more ori- 
ginal character. This was nothing less than to 
revolutionise the language of the country. South 
America, like North, was broken up into a great 
variety of dialects, or rather languages, having lit- 
tle affinity with one another. This circumstance 
occasioned great embarrassment to the government 
in the administration of the different provinces, with 
whose idioms they were unacquainted. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to substitute one universal lan- 
guage, the Quichua — the language of the court, the 
capital, and the surrounding country — the richest 
and most comprehensive of the South American 
dialects. Teachers were provided in the towns and 
villages throughout the land, who were to give in- 
struction to all,even the humblest classes; and it 
was intimated at the same time, that no one should 
be raised to any office of dignity or profit, who was 
unacquainted with this tongue. The curacas and 
other chiefs, who attended at the capital, became 
familiar with this dialect in their intercourse with 
the court; and, on their return home, set the ex- 
ample of conversing in it among themselves. This 
example was imitated by their followers, and the 
Quichua gradually became the language of ele- 
gance and fashion, in the same manner as the Nor- 
man French was affected by all those who aspired 
to any consideration in England after the Conquest. 
By this means, while each province retained its pe- 
culiar tongue, a beautiful medium of communica- 
tien was introduced, which enabled the inhabitants 
of one part of the country to hold intercourse with 
every other, and the Inca and his deputies to com- 
municate with all, This was the state of things on 
the arrival of the Spaniards. It must be admitted, 
that history furnishes few examples of more abso- 
lute authority than such a revolution in the lan- 
guage of an empire, at the bidding of a mas- 
ter. 65 2 » 

‘The ultimate aim of its institutions was domes- 
tic quiet. But it seemed as if this were to be ob- 
tained only by foreign war. Tranquillity in the 
heart of the monarchy, and war on its borders, was 
the condition of Peru. By this war it gave occu- 





pation to a part of its people, and by the reduction 
and civilisation of its barbarous neighbours gave 
security to all. Every Inca sovereign, however 
mild and benevolent in his domestic rule, was a 
warrior, and led his armies in person. Each suc. 
cessive reign extended still wider the boundaries 
of the empire. Year after year saw the victorious 
monarch return Jaden with spoils, and followed by 
a throng of tributary chieftains to his capital. His 
reception there was a Roman triumph. The whole 
of its numerous population poured out to welcome 
him, dressed in the gay and picturesque costumes 
of the different provinces, with banners waving 
above their heads, and strewing branches and 
flowers along the path of the conqueror. The Inca, 
borne aloft in his golden chair on the shoulders of 
his nobles, moved in solemn procession, under 
the triumphal arches that were thrown across the 
way, to the great temple of the Sun. There, with- 
out attendants—for all but the monarch were ex. 
cluded from the hallowed precincts—the victorious 
prince, stripped of his royal insignia, barefooted, 
and with all humility, approached the awful shrine, 
and offered up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the 
glorious deity who presided over the fortunes of 
the Incas. This ceremony concluded, the whole 
population gave itself up to festivity—music, re- 
velry, and dancing were, heard in every quarter of 
the capital; and illuminations and bonfires com- 
memorated the victorious campaign of the Inca, 
and the accession of a new territory to his empire. 
In this celebration we see much of the character 
of a religious festival; indeed, the character of re- 
ligion was impressed on all the Peruvian wars, 
The life of an Inca was one long crusade against 
the infidel, to spread wide the worship of the Sun, 
to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish 
superstitions, and impart to them the blessings of 
a well-regulated government. This, in the favour- 
ite phrase of our day, was the “ mission’ of the 
Inca. It was also the mission of the Christian 
conqueror who invaded the empire of the same ° 
Indian potentate. Which of the two executed his 
mission most faithfully, history must decide. * * 

“The great establishment at Cuzco consisted 
wholly of maidens of the royal blood, who amounted 
it is said, to no less than fifteen hundred. The 
provincial convents were supplied from the daugh- 
ters of the curacas and inferior nobles, and occa- 
sionally, where a girl was recommended by great 
personal attractions, from the lower classes of the 
people. The ‘ Houses of the Virgins of the Sun’ 
consisted of low ranges of stone buildings, covering 
a large extent of ground surrounded by high walls, 
which excluded those within entirely from observa- 
tion. They were provided with every accommo- 
dation for the fair inmates, and were embellished 
in the same sumptuous and costly manner as the 
palaces of the Incas and the temples; for they re- 
ceived the particular care of government, as an 
important part of the religious establishment. Yet 
the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters 
was not confined within their narrow walls, Though 
Virgins of the Sun, they were brides of the Inca, 
and ata marriageable age the most beautiful among 
them were selected for the honours of his bed, and 
transferred to the royal seraglio. The full comple- 
ment of this amounted in time not only to handreds, 
but thousands, who all found accommodations in 
his different palaces throughout the country. When 
the monarch was disposed to lessen the number of 
his establishment, the concubine with whose so- 
ciety he was willing to dispense returned, not to 
her former monastic residence, but to her own 
home ; where, however hamble might be ber ori- 
ginal condition, she was maintained in great state, 
and, far from being dishonoured by the situation 
she had filled, was held in universal reverence as 
the Inca’s bride. The great nobles of Peru were 
allowed, like their sovereigns, a plurality of wives. 
The people generally, whether by law, or by neces- 
sity stronger than law, were more happily limited 
to one.” 

Such was the country and such the institutions 
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jnvaded and overthrown by the Spaniards. The 
career of Pizarro was a splendid romance. The 
early difficulties and disasters of the invaders, their 
quarrels among themselves, their pretended mode- 
ration, their throwing off the mask, and the conse- 
quent bloody wars, form a narrative of singular 
attraction. The even-handed justice which has 
overtaken the oppressors almost reconciles the 
mind to the horrors described. But we will leave 
all this portion of the work to the readers. 


———_—_ 











DE HELL’S TRAVELS. 
[Third notice: conclusion.) 


We take up the narrative, promised in our last 
notice, of the author’s visit to a singular locality 
in the bosom of the Volga. 

“ The little island belonging to Prince Tumene 
stands alone in the middle of the river. From a 
distance it looks like a nest of verdure resting on 
the waves, and waiting only a breath of wind to 
send it floating down the rapid course of the Volga; 
but, as you advance, the land unfolds before you, 
the trees form themselves into groups, and the 
prince’s palace displays a portion of its white fa- 
cade, and the open galleries of its turrets. Every 
object assumes a more decided and more pictur- 
esque form, and stands out in clear relief, from the 
cupola of the mysterious pagoda which you see 
towering above the trees, to the humble kibitka 
glittering in the magic tints of sunset. The land- 
scape, as it presented itself successively to our eyes, 
with the unruffled mirror of the Volga for its frame- 
work, wore a calm, but strange and profoundly 
melancholy character. It was like nothing we had 
ever seen before; it was a new world which fancy 
might people as it pleased ; one of those mysterious 
isles one dreams of at fifteen after reading the 
‘Arabian Nights ;’ a thing, in short, such as crosses 
the traveller’s path but once in all his wanderings, 
and which we enjoyed with all the zest of unex- 
pected pleasure. But we were soon called back 
from all these charming phantoms of the imagina- 
tion to the realities of life—we were arrived. Our 
boatman moored his little craft in a clump of thorn- 
broom ; and whilst my husband proceeded to the 
palace with his interpreter, I remained in the boat 
divided between the pleasure I anticipated from the 
extraordinary things to be seen ina Kalmuck pa- 
lace, and the involuntary apprehension awakened 
in me by all the incidents of this visit. The latter 
feeling did not last long. Not many minutes had 
elapsed after the departure of my companions when 
I saw them returning with a young man, who was 
presented to me as one of the princes Tumene. ft 
was with equal elegance and good breeding he in- 
troduced me to the palace, where every step brought 
me some new surprise. I was quite unprepared 
for what I saw; and really, in passing through two 
salons which united the most finished display of 
European taste with the gorgeousness of Asia, on 
being suddenly accosted by a young lady who wel- 
comed me in excellent French, I felt such a thrill 
of delight that I could only answer by embracing 
her heartily! In this manner an acquaintance is 
quickly made. ' 

“The room where we took tea was soon filled 
with Russian and Cossack officers, guests of the 
prince’s, and thus assumed a European aspect 
which we had not at all expected after the depar- 
ture of the steamer. But was this what we had 
come to see? was it to look at Russian officers, and 
articles of furniture of well-known fashion, to take 
caravan-tea off a silver tray, and talk French, that 
we had left Astrakhan? These reflections soon 
yielded to the secret pleasure of meeting the image 
of Europe even among the Kalmucks, and being 
able, without the aid of a dragoman, to testify to the 
charming Polish lady who did the honours of the 
drawing-room the gratification her presence af- 
forded us. The old Prince Tumene, the head of 
the family, joined us by and by, and thanked us 
with the most exquisite politeness for our obliging 
visit, After the first civilities were over, I was 


conducted to a very handsome chamber, with win- 
dows opening on a large verandah. I found inita 
toilet apparatus in silver, very elegant furniture, 
and many objects both rare and precious. My sur- 
prise augmented continually, as I beheld this aris- 
tocratic sumptuousness. In vain I looked for any 
thing that could remind me of the Kalmucks; no- 
thing around me had a tinge of couleur locale; all 
seemed rather to bespeak the abode of a rich Asi- 
atic nabob; and with a little effort of imagination, 
I might easily have fancied myself transported into 
the marvellous world of the fairies, as I beheld that 
magnificent palace, encircled with water, with its 
exterior fretted all over with balconies and fantas- 
tic ornaments, and its interior all filled with velvets, 
tapestries, and crystals, as though the touch of a 
wand had made all these wonders start from the 
bosom of the Volga! And what completed the il- 
lusion was the thought, that the author of these 
prodigies was a Kalmuck prince, a chief of those 
half-savage tribes that wander over the sandy plains 
of the Caspian Sea, a worshipper of the Grand La- 
ma, a believer in the metempsychosis; in short, one 
of those beings whose existence seems to us almost 
fabulous, such a host of mysterious legends do their 
names awaken in the mind. Madame Zakarevitch 
soon made me acquainted with all I wished to 
know respecting the princes Tumene and herself. 
Her husband, who had long been curator of the 
Kalmucks, died some years ago, a victim to the 
integrity with which he discharged his office. The 
employés, enraged at not being able to rob at their 
ease, combined together to have him brought to 
trial, and persecuted him to his last moment with 
their base intrigues. His wife, who has all, the 
impassioned character of the Poles, has ever since 
been actively engaged in vindication of his memory, 
devoting time, money, and toilsome journeys, with 
admirable perseverance, to that sacred task. A 
friendship of long standing subsists between her 
and Prince Tumene, with whose daughter and a 
lady companion she usually passes part of the sum- 
mer. 

‘* Prince Tumene is the wealthiest and most 
influential of all the Kalmuck chiefs. In 1815 he 
raised a regiment at his own expense, and led it to 
Paris, for which meritorious service he was rewarded 
with numerous decorations. He has now the rank 
of colonel, and he was the first of this nomade people 
who exchanged his kibitka for an European dwell- 
ing. Absolute master in his own family (among 
the Kalmucks the same respect is paid to the eldest 
brother as to the father), he employs his authority 
only for the good of those around him. He pos- 
sesses about a million deciatines of land, and seve- 
ral hundred families, from which he derives a con- 
siderable revenue. His race, which belongs to the 
tribe of the Koshots, is one of the most ancient and 
respected among the Kalmucks. Repeatedly tried 
by severe afflictions, his mind has taken an exclu- 
sively religious bent; and the superstitious practices 
to which he devotes himself give him a great repu- 
tation for sanctity among his countrymen. An 
isolated pavilion at some distance from the palace 
is his habitual abode, where he passes his life in 
prayer and religious conference with the most ce- 
lebrated priests of the country. No one but these 
latter is allowed admission into his mysterious 
sanctuary ; even his brothers have never entered 
it. This is assuredly a singular mode of existence, 
especially if we compare it with that which he might 
lead amidst the splendour and conveniences with 
which he has embellished his palace, and which 
betoken a cast of thought far superior to what we 
should expect to find in a Kalmuck. This volun- 
tary sacrifice of earthly delights, this asceticism 
caused by moral sufferings, strikingly reminds us of 
Christianity and the origin of our religious orders. 
Like the most fervent Catholics, this votary of 
Lama seeks in solitude, prayer, austerity, and the 
hope of another life, consolations which all his for- 
tune is powerless to afford him! Is not this the 
history of many a Trappist or Carthusian? The 





position of the palace is exquisitely chosen, and 





shews a sense of the beautiful as developed as that 
of the most civilised nations. It is built in the 
Chinese style, and is prettily seated on the gentle 
slope of a hill about a hundred feet from the 
Volga. Its numerous galleries afford views over 
every part of the isle, and the imposing surface of 
the river.. From one of the angles the eye looks 
down on a mass of foliage, through which glitter 
the cupola arid golden ball of the pagoda. Beauti- 
ful meadows, dotted over with clumps of trees, and 
fields in high cultivation, unfold their carpets of 
verdure on the left of the palace, and form differ- 
ent landscapes which the eye can take in at once. 
The whole is enlivened by the presence of Kalmuck 
horsemen, camels wandering here and there through 
the rich pastures, and officers conveying the chief’s 
orders from tent totent. Itis a beautiful spectacle, 
various in its details, and no less harmonious in its 
assemblage.” 

Balls and concerts ensue, but the following par- 
ticulars are the most characteristic: 

“When we came out from the kibitka, the prin- 
cess’s brother-in-law took us to a herd of wild 
horses, where one of the most extraordinary scenes 
awaited us. The moment we were perceived, five 
or six mounted men, armed with long lassoes, rush= 
ed into the middle of the taboun (herd of horses), 
keeping their eyes constantly fixed on the young 
prince, who was to point out the animal they should 
seize. The signal being given, they instantly gal- 
loped forward and noosed a young horse with a 
long dishevelled mane, whose dilated eyes and 
smoking nostrils betokened inexpressible terror. 
A lightly-clad Kalmuck, who followed them on 
foot, immediately sprang upon the stallion, cut the 
thongs that were throttling him, and engaged with 
him in an incredible contest of daring and agility. 
It would be impossible, I think, for any spectacle 
more vividly to affect the mind than that which now 
met our eyes. Sometimes the rider and his horse 
rolled together on the grass; sometimes they shot 
through the air with the speed of an arrow, and 
then stopped abruptly, as if a wall had all at once 
risen up before them. On a sudden the furious 
animal would crawl on its belly, or rear in a man- 
ner that made us shriek with terror; then plunging 
forward again in his mad gallop, he would dash 
through the taboun, and endeavour in every pos- 
sible way to skake off his novel burden. But this 
exercise, violent and dangerous as it appeared to 
us, seemed but sport to the Kalmuck, whose body 
followed all the movements of the animal with so 
much suppleness that one would have fancied that 
the same thought possessed both bodies. The sweat 
poured in foaming streams from the stallion’s 
flanks, and he trembled in every limb. As for the 
rider, his coolness would have put to shame the 
most accomplished horsemen in Europe. In the 
most critical moments he still found himself at lis 
berty to wave his arms in token of triumph; and 
in spite of the indomitable humour of his steed, he 
had sufficient command over it to keep it almost 
always within the circle of our vision. At a signal 
from the prince, two horsemen, who had kept as 
close as possible to the daring centaur, seized him 
with amazing quickness, and galloped away with 
him before we had time to comprehend this new 
mancuvre. The horse, for a moment stupified, 
soon made off at full speed, and was lost in the 
midst of the herd. These performances were re 
peated several times without a single rider suffer- 
ing himself to be thrown. But what was our amaze- 
ment when we saw a boy often years come forward 
to undertake the same exploit! They selected for 
him a young white stallion of great size, whose fiery 
bounds and desperate efforts to break his bonds, 
indicated a most violent temper. I will not at-. 
tempt to depict our intense emotions during this 
new conflict. This child who, like the other riders, 
had only the horse’s mane to cling to, afforded an 
example of the power of reasoning over instinct 
and brute force. For some minutes he maintained 
his difficult position with heroic intrepidity. At 
last, to our great relief, a horseman rode up to him, 
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caught him up in his outstretched arm, and threw 
him on the croup behind him. The Kalmucks, as 
the reader will perceive, are excellent horsemen, 
and are accustomed from their childhood to sub- 
due the wildest horses, The exercise we had wit- 
nessed is one of their greatest amusements: it is 
even practised by the women, and we have fre- 
quently seen them vieing with each other in feats 
of equestrian daring. , 
“The lateness of the hour recalled us to the pa- 
lace, where a splendid dinner was prepared for us. 
Two large tables were laid in two adjoining rooms, 
and at the head of each sat one of the princes. We 
took our places at that of the elder brother, who 
did the hdnours in the most finished style. The 
cookery, which was half Russian, half French, left 
us nothing to desire as regarded the choice or the 
savour of the dishes, Every thing was served up 
in silver, and the wines of France and Spain, cham- 
pagne especially, were supplied in princely profu- 
sion. Many toasts were given, foremost among 
which were those in honour of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the King of the French. I remarked with 
much surprise, that during the whole dinner the 
princess seémed very ill at ease in presence of her 
brother-in-law ; she did not sit down until he had 
desired her to do so, and her whole demeanour 
manifested her profound respect for the head of her 
family. Her husband, the prince’s younger brother, 
had been absent upwards of two months. The re- 
past was very lengthened, and great animation 
prevailed; whilst for our parts we could hardly 
reconcile to our minds the idea that the giver of so 
sumptuous and so well-appointed an entertain- 
ment was a Kalmuck. The prince put many ques- 
tions to us about France, and talked with enthu- 
siasm of his residence in our country, and the 
agreeable acquaintances he had made there. 
Though he did not much make our current politics 
his study, he was not ignorant of our last revolu- 
tion, and he expressed great admiration for Louis 
Philippe. After dinner we went in his carriage to 


visit the mysterious pagod@which had so much ex- 


cited our curiosity, The moment we set foot on 
the threshold of the temple, our ears were assailed 
with a charivari, compared with which a score or 
two of great bells set in motion promiscuously, 
would have been harmony itself. It almost de- 
prived us of the power of perceiving what was going 
on around us. The noise was so piercing, discord- 
ant, and savage, that we were completely stupi- 
fied, and there was no possibility of exchanging a 
word. 

“The perpetrators of this terrible uproar, in 
other words the musicians, were arranged in two 
parallel lines facing each other; at their head, in 
thie direction of the altar, the high-priest knelt 
quite motionless on a rich Persian carpet, and be- 
hind them, towards the entrance stood the ghepki, 
or master of the ceremonies, dressed in a scarlet 
robe and a deep-yellow hood, and having in his 
hand a long staff, the emblem, no doubt, of his 
dignity. The other priests, all kneeling as well 
as the musicians, and looking like grotesque Chi- 
nese in their features and attitudes, wore dresses 
of glaring colours, loaded with gold and silver bro- 
cade, consisting of wide tunics, with open sleeves, 
atid a sort of mitre with several broad points. 
Their headdress somewhat resembled thatof the an- 
cient Peruvians, except that instead of feathers they 
had plates covered with religious paintings ; besides 
which there rose from the centre a long straight 
tuft of black silk, tied up so as to form a series of 
little balls, diminishing from the base to the sum- 
mit. Below, this tuft spread out into several 
tresses which fell down on the shoulders. But what 
surprised us most of all were the musical instru- 
ments. Besides enormous timbrele and the Chi- 
nése tamtam, there were large sea-shells used as 
horns, and two huge tubes, three or four yards long, 
and each supported on two props. My husband 
ineffectually endeavoured to sound these trumpets ; 
none. but the stentorian lungs of the vigorous 
Mandschis could give them breath. If there is 





neither tune, nor harmony, nor method in the re- 
ligious music of the Kalmucks, by way of amends 
for this every one makes as much noise as he can 
in his own way, and according to the strength of his 
lungs.. The concert began by a jingling of little 
bells, then the timbrels and tamtams struck up; 
and lastly, after the shrill squeakings of the shells, 
the two great trumpets began to bellow, and made 
all the windows of the temple shake. It would be 
impossible for me to depict all the oddity of this 
ceremony. Now, indeed, we felt that we were thou- 
sands of leagues away from Europe, in the heart 
of Asia, in a pagoda of the Grand Dalai Lama of 
Thibet. The temple, lighted by a row of large 
windows, is adorned with slender columns of stuc- 
coed brickwork, the lightness of which reminds one 
of the graceful Moorish architecture. A gallery 
runs all round the dome, which is also remarkable 
for the extreme delicacy of its workmanship. Tape- 
stries, representing a multitude of good and evil 
genii, monstrous idols and fabulous animals, cover 
all parts of the pagoda, and give it an aspect much 
more grotesque than religious. The veneration of 
the worshippers of Lama for their images is so 
great that we could not approach these mis-shapen 
gods without covering our mouths with a handker- 
chief, lest we should profane them with an unhal- 
lowed breath. The priests shewed how much they 
disliked our minute examination of every thing, by 
the uneasiness with which they continually watched 
all our movements. Their fear, as we afterwards 
learned, was Jest we should take a fancy to purloin 
some of those mystic images we scrutinised so nar- 
rowly; certainly they had good reason to be alarm- 
ed, for the will was not wanting on our part. But 
we were obliged to content ourselves with gazing 
at them with looks of the most profound respect, 
consoling ourselves with the hope of having our 
revenge on a more favourable occasion. 

“When we returned to the palace, we found the 
old prince in a little room, of which he is, particu- 
larly fond, and where he has collected a great 
quantity of arms and curiosities. Among other 
things, we admired some Circassian chaskas 
(sabres), richly adorned with black enamelled sil- 
ver; Damascus swords, no less valuable for the 
temper of the blades than for the rich incrusta- 
tions of the hilts and scabbards; Florentine pistols 
of the fifteenth century; a jaspar cup of antique 
form, purchased for 4000 rubles of a Persian noble- 
man; Circassian coats of mail, like those of our 
knights of old, and a thousand other rarities, the 
artistic worth of which testify the good taste ofa 
prince whom many persons might consider a bar- 
barian. He also keeps in this cabinet, as a thing 
of great price, the book in which are inscribed the 
names of those travellers who visit him. Among 
the names, most of them aristocratic, we observed 
those of Baron Humboldt, some English lords, and 
sundry Russian and German savans. We finished 
our soirée with an extemporaneous ball that lasted 
all night.’’ 

With this we take our leave of a very entertain- 
ing and interesting work. 








The Law of Costs, §c. By T. H. Fellows, of the 
Inner Temple. 12mo0. Benning and Co. 
No sooner does a statute receive the royal assent, 
than a host of treatises upon it issue from the 
press; and the Small Debts Act appears to have 
had its share, though, until the publication of the 
present work, the question of costs, as affected 
by that enactment, appears to have been left 
untouched. The author’s object (as the title of 
the book expresses it) is to shew how the law 
of costs is affected by the Small Debts Act, 
and other statutes requiring a judge’s certificate, 
where the damages are under a limited amount; 
and to point out in what cases a plaintiff may still 
sue in the superior courts without being deprived 
of costs, notwithstanding that the damages re- 
covered may be of an amount which would make 
it appear from the record that the action should 
have been brought in the county court. An 





action may still (it is stated) be commenced in the 
courts at Westminster, if the cause of action did 
not arise in the jurisdiction in which the defendant 
dwells or carries on business; and the cases shew- 
ing what constitutes “ the cause of action,’”’ what 
is the meaning of “ dwelling,’’ and what amounts 
to a “carrying on business,” are all collected in 
the present treatise, as are also many others, to 
shew that a plaintiff may still sue in a superior 
court in several cases not expressly provided for 
by the new act. The book does not in anywise 
treat of the practice of the county court, but is 
confined entirely to explaining in what instances a 
plaintiff may still sue at Westminster without losing 
costs; and it will therefore be of much service to 
the “ London agents,” into the hands of many of 
whom it will doubtless soon find its way. 


Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel’s Expedition to Borneo, 
§c. 3dedit. 2 vols.8vo. Chapman and Hall, 
Tuis is a reprint of the 2d edition, with an addi- 
tional chapter embodying the more recent intelli- 
gence which has appeared in. the newspapers, by 
Mr. W. K. Kelly, and not by the original Author, 
who we should have thought most competent to 
afford the latest and most authentic information on 
this important subject. There are also the de- 
spatches from Admiral Cochrane, and other public 
documents which have been published by govern- 
ment in the London Gazette. The murder of Mr. 
Brooke's friends and allies by the infatuated Sul- 
tan of Borneo; his exemplary punishment; a visi- 
tation to the Illanun pirates after the model so 
gallantly and gloriously set by Capt. Keppel in the 
Dido; and the British occupation of the island of 
Labuan, with the recognition of the ruler of Sara- 
wak as a British authority, are the concluding 
events of this most popular tale. But we have 
reason to believe that there is much more precise 
and interesting information from Mr. Brooke him- 
self, already in London, which it is very desirable 

should be made public. 


Home and its Influence. By the Hon. Adela Sidney. 
3 vols. R. Bentley. 
AN affectionate dedication to her father, Lord de 
L’Isle and Dudley, ushers this young writer into 
the world of letters, and explains the simple source 
whence her motive sprung, namely, “a view partly 
to the amusement of her younger sisters.” With 
no higher object it would be invidious to try the 
work by the severe standard which applies to the 
more ambitious productions of fiction, which are 
presumed to teach the world, and not to be chiefly 
directed to family or “‘ Home Influence.” Yet 
Miss Sidney, with little of the craft of authorship, 
has enunciated many wholesome truths in a pleas- 
ing manner, by which the old may profit as well as 
the young. There are three stories, entitled Bea- 
trix, Dinah, and Clemence; and they are all very 
natural descriptions of life. In plots there is little 
contrivance, and in situations no surprises; but 
the narrative glides on, and characters and events 
succeed to point the moral, without effort and in an 
easy style. The pictures of fashionable life among 
the highest circles, and the tracing of the feelings 
which actuate these ranks, especially.their youthful 
female portions, are, we presume, truthful in exe- 
cution. Atany rate, they are agreeable to contem- 
plate; and though we cannot class the fair artist 
among the most eminent performers in this line, 
we can justly compliment her on productions which 
do credit to her taste and understanding, to her 
observation and feeling, to her accurate percep- 
tions and fine tone of unaffected morality. With 
such praise we commend Home Influence to the 
reader, and particularly to the youthful of the sex, 
and in the sphere of life upon whom the graceful 
admonitions of Miss Sidney are calculated to pro- 
duce the best effects. 
The Parlour Library. 111. By Mary Howitt. 
Simms and M‘Intyre. 

Woop Lerauron is one of Mary Howitt’s interest- 
ing stories, and published at the cheapest possible 
rate, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
NUMISMATICS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

$in,—In a recent report of a meeting of the Nu- 
mismatic Society you mention the exhibition of a 
Cufic coin of the Khalif Al-Motamed Ala’llah, re- 
markable as having its legend “‘ ordine retrogrado”’ 
(as Tychsen describes it), and rendered still more 
interesting by the fact of its having been disco- 
vered in the great hoard of Saxon coins at Cuer- 
dale in Lancashire. This is not, however, the first 
instance of a Cufic coin being found in England. 
Io the valuable collection of the late Mr. Marsden, 
now in the British Museum, are three, which were 
dug up about fifty years ago at the village of Dean 
in Cumberland; and a fourth, which was found in 
1807, along with some contemporaneous Saxon 
coins, in a leaden box, turned up by the plough at 
Flaxton, near York, in a part of the ancient forest 
of Galtres. In his Numismata Orientalia, p. 81, Mr. 
Marsden observes that it is no improbable conjec- 
ture “ that an English pilgrim might sometimes 
bring home from Syria a piece of money impressed 
with unknown characters, as a curiosity at least, if 
not as an amulet.” It is presumed that the coin 
laid before the Numismatic Society was struck at 
Bagdad, from whence to Syria the transit would be 
comparatively short and easy. Those, however, 
mentioned by Mr. Marsden were struck at Al- 
Shash in Transoxania; so that they must have 
been transported, probably by the caravans, across 
the whole breadth of Persia, as well as Babylonian 
Irak, before they fell into the pilgrim’s hands. 

By giving a corner in the Literary Gazette to 
these remarks you will oblige your constant oa 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXFEDITION. 
Some weeks ago a paragraph concerning this expe- 
dition, from a Portsmoath journal, made the tour 
of the newspapers, and was noticed in the Literary 
Gazetle. It was to the effect, that Dr. Richardson 
had undertaken to conduct another expedition in 
search of that under Sir John Franklin and Capt. 
Crozier, and to carry provision and succour to re- 
lieve any distress or danger which might have oc- 
curred to our brave navigators. As this statement 
seemed to imply an immediate alarm for their 
safety, we have deemed it our duty to make the best 
inquiry into the subject for the sake of satisfying 
the public mind, and have now the satisfaction to 
make known the result. It is true that Dr. Rich- 
ardson, the old companioa and sharer in the toils 
and perils of Arctic discovery, nobly offered to the 
Admiralty the service of which we have spoken, 
and that Lord Auckland, feeling the deepest inter- 
est in the subject, lost no time in giving it the ear- 
nest attention of the Board. It was judiciously 
suggested, by competent and experienced persons 
who were. consulted, that ‘supplies of provisions 
should be forthwith sept, under the direction of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and conveyed through 
their agency to the northern shores of America, by 
the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers, so as to 
meet and furnish the expedition if it arrived in.that 
region. This has been done, and the stores are in the 
course of transit to the destined points. It has also 
been determined that, should nothing be heard from 
Sir John Franklin in the mean time, Dr. Richardson 
shall set out next spring upon a similar errand, and 
so follow up the proceedings already in progress. 
But we ought to observe, that though these humane 
and salutary precautions have been adopted, no 
apprehensions are or need yet for a long time be 
entertained respecting the fate of the expedition. 
In the first place, it was fully provisioned to last 
till the autumn of 1848; and if, in the prospect of 
detention by elementary causes, reduced to shorter 
tations, to the end of that year. It has, there- 
fore, wherever it may be at this moment, eighteen 
months’ provision in store. In the interim we have 
two alternatives in view. Within the next few 





months we may have accounts from Sir John Frank- 
lin overland throuzh the Russian territories; or, 
before the period when Dr. Richardson would start, 
we might hail the return of the enterprising com- 
mander himself and his gallant companions, hav- 
ing achieved a successful termination to their ar- 
duous voyage. God grant it may be so; but at all 
events, we repeat that there is not any ground for 
national alarm as far as present consideration is 
involved. We certainly agree that the measures 
so promptly adopted by Lord Auckland do honour 
to his foresight and feelings; and we are sure it 
would only require a hint from some proper quar- 
ter, whose opinionand authority would carry weight, 
to induce his Lordship to take a further step in the 
event of such intelligence as we have alluded to not 
being received. We think that his Lordship should 
be prepare, with two vessels, to pursue, as far as 
possible the tract laid down for the expedition, and 
carry out every aid that its probable condition 
might render necessary. For it ought to be re- 
membered, that no suffisient overland supplies 
could be carried to above a hundred and six'y men; 
and especially by parties who must themselves en- 
counter great hardships and privations in the at- 
tempt to find them. We, however, confide the 
whole case to the same alacrity and discretion which 
has already distinguished the Admiralty proceed- 
ings. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 6th.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. ‘“ Researches into the effects 
of certain physical and chemical agents on the ner- 
vous system,” by Dr. Marshall Hall, was read. In 
this paper, to“which the author considers his former 
communication as strictly preliminary, he treats of 
what he terms the electro-genic state in the spinal 
marrow and in incident nerves, and gives the de 
tails of the collateral experiments alluded to at the 
close of his last pap2r. He also submits to the 
consideration of the Society the following circum- 
stances: “ 1. The electro-genic state of the nerves 
admits of being discharged, and is capable of in- 
ducing the phenomena of voltaism in other nerves. 
2. This state is inducible by momentary and slight 
voltaic currents. 3. It is more inducible by the 
reverse than by the direct voltaic current, as stated 
by others. 4. When a nerve forms a part of the 
voltaic circle, new and superadded circles may be 
effected, which, by inducing a change in the condi- 
tion of the first, result in the phenomena of mus- 
cular contractions. 5. When the voltaic circle is 
either complete, or, being completed, is broken, 
and various parts of the wires and animal tis- 
sues which form or formed that circle are connected 
by a conductor, a series of phenomena is produced, 
some of which still require explanation. 6. It is 
also important, especially in a medical point of 
view, to observe the manner and degree in which 
the vis nervosa and the vis muscularis are diminished 
by repeated voltaic action.’ In conclusion the 
author observes, “I have purposely and carefully 
avoided all theoretical views, confining myself to 
the accurate detail of experiments. The condition 
induced in the nervous system by a current of vol- 
taism I have denominated the electro genic. It 
might be viewed as one of polarization, its dis- 
charge one of depolarization. But I have nothing 
to add to these views, beyond what i€ universally 
known. The phenomena of the continuous, inter- 
rupted, and sudden discharge of the electro-genic 
condition, have not, I believe, been traced and de- 
tailed before.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 2\st.—The Rev. E. Sidney, ‘‘ Oa the parasitic 
fungi of inhabited houses,’ -—answered at length 
the several questions: What is.a fungus? Where 
do fungi grow? Are they analogous in different 
climates? He then described the forms of fungi, 
and the differences of structure upon which di- 
vision into orders and species is based ;. touching 
slightly upon their chemical analyses —especially 





those by Payen and Berzelius, who, however, never 
succeeded in insulating the poisonous principle. 
The properties of fungi he stated as edible, lumin- 
ous, medicinal, poisonous, and intoxicating; but 
the immediate subject of the lecture was, the fungi 
of timber, culinary fungi, and the fungi of the 
cellar, the store-room, the library, and the dairy. 
Dry-rot is a well-known form, shewing itself in 
timber at first as small white spots, then in fine 
filaments, increasing with great rapidity and force. 
It is a variety of merulius, m. vastator. Other fungi 
of timber are, dedalea,—from a variety of which, 
d. quercini, having a sweet odour, an electuary is 
prepared,—polyporus, thelephora, and sporitricum ; 
this latter doubtful, Mr. Sidney considering it only 
as states of other fungi. Damp is favourable to 
their growth ; and the fermentation of the sap, Mr. 
Sidney thinks, has a great deal to do with the fu- 
ture dry-rot. As a preventative, he recommends 
felling the timber at the proper season, and not in 
the spring, as now done, especially oak, to obtain 
more easily the bark of even the smaller branches. 
Of the culinary fungi, those on bread are remark- 
ably curious—the penicillium, and aspergillus, also 
eurotium. On meat, too; attacking likewise the 
living creature, as known to Mr. Sidney, in regard 
to golden pheasants affected with yellow mould. 
The fungi of cellars are states of polypori, checked 
in their full development from want of light and 
air. Properly pressed, cellar mould makes capital 
amadou (the tinder of smoking gents, now imported 
from Germany). In store-rooms, preserves, sugar, 
&c. are attacked by penicillium and torula respec- 
tively. In libraries, too, penicillia appear on the 
edges of books and on prints; they grow on par- 
ticles of dust on telescope-glasses, and windows; 
penicillia are likewise found on the leather of shoes, 
gloves, &c. The fungi of the dairy, milk, cheese, 
&c. are penicillia and torula. Altogether, there are 
between 4090 and 5000 species of fungi. Mr. Sid- 
ney remarked also on the mould of vinegar, the 
fungi of beer, yeast, and vinegar, the parasitic bunt 
reappearing in wheat, after washing the seed in 
water previously to sowing—the acrostalagmus, bo- 
letus, agaricus, &c. &e. His able discourse was a 
hasty sketch of his vast subject, as our notice is of 
his lecture. y 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 25.—Mr. W.Spence in the chair. The commu- 
nications were eight in number. 1. “ Note on the 
early powers of the goat,” by Dr. John Davy.—2. 
“ Note on a whale new to Britain,” by Mr. J. E. 
Gray. The differences in the form of the cervical 
vertebre from any other skeleton which had fallen 
under his observation, induced Mr. Gray to deter- 
mine, at the first glance, that the remains of a whale 
taken in Plymouth Sound in 1831, now exhibiting 
about the country, belong to a species which is 
certainly distinct from those hitherto known as 
British, and perhaps from any yet described.—3, 
“ Description of a new species of Fulgora,” by 
Mr. Adams. A characteristic drawing made from 
the life, in Borneo, illustrated this paper; the name 
proposed is F. Sultana.—4. ‘* Descriptions of some 
new species of crustacea,” by Mr. Adam White. 
Two new genera were proposed: Valdivia, type V. 
serrata, closely allied to Trichodactylus, in the 
family Thelphusid@ and Utica, type U. Gracilipes, in 
the Grapside. The other species come under the 
forms Cryptopodia, Gelasimus, and Tyche.—5. “On 
new genera and species of star-fish,”” by Mr. Gray, ° 
who expressed his dissent from the critical views 
of M. Muller, with reference to the labours of 
himself and Prof. Forbes, on Asteriade ; and infer- 
red from the language of M. Muller and his own 
knowledge of the extent of the German collections 
of star-fish, that M. Muller would not allow many 
species which are really good, because he has 
never had an opportunity of seeing them.—6. 
“ Note on the appearance of a rudimental dia- 
phragm in a woodpecker,” by Mr. Turner.—7. 
“ Description of eight new species of Spondylus,”’ 
by G. B. Sowerby, jun.—8, “On a new genus of 
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Melaniane,” by Mr. Lovell Reeve. The name 
proposed is Charonia, and under it he classes twenty 
species, with C. loricata for the type. Their geo- 
graphic range is limited to the streams of India 
and Ceylon. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CamsBripag, May 19¢.—The following degrees were con- 
fe _— 


Doctors in Divinity.—Hon. and Rev. R. J. Eden, Magda- 
lene Mego my = 4 of Sodor and Man; Rev. C. Perry, 
Trinity College, Bishop of Melborne, Australia; Rev. Mr° 
Tyrrell, St. John’s Coley: Bicker of Newcastle, Australia: 

‘Masters of Arts.—H. J. Hotham, W. N Warren, T. F- 
Buxton, Trinity Colleze; A. A. Morgan, J. B, Smith, St- 
John’s College; H. R. Woodhouse, Caius College; E. R. E- 
— Trinity Hall; J. Sanders, C. F. Walker, Catharine 


Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—U. B. St. John Pell, O. C. Pell, Tri- 
nity College; 8. Eardley, J. C. Thring, St. John’s Coll.; 
J. Siater, Queen’s College; C. H. Forbes, Downing Coll. ; 
W. F. heer. M ene College; C. A. Holmes, Catharine 
Hall; C. Carus-Wilson, Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law.—J. T. Abdy, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors in Divinity. —J. Burdakin, F. Sheppard, Clare 
Hall; W. Bates, Christ's College. 
en” M.A.—C. Badham, M.A., Wadham College, 

xford. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 26th. Council Meeting.—A paper by M. DeGuer- 
ville, of Valognes, on the mission of St. Magloire to 
the Channel Islands, was laid upon the table, ac- 
companied by a translation by Mr. Haggard, jun. ; 
and also a paper by Captain Wright, on the Lycian 
marbles. It was announced that the mural paint- 
ings in Shorwell church, Isle of Wight, the disco- 
very of which had been made known to the Associ- 
ation by- Messrs, Dennett and Barton, had been 
carefully drawn by the latter gentleman, and that 
they would be exhibited at the next public meeting. 
It was stated, however, that even while Mr. Bar- 
ton was exerting himself to preserve a record of 
these interesting works of medieval art, some of the 
most curious were wantonly destroyed by the sanc- 
tion of the church authorities, and under the very 
eyes of some of the neighbouring gentry, none of 
whom interposed to procure the paintings even a 
respite. The Hon. Mr. Neville exhibited some 
medieval rings found at Chesterferd. Mr. Isaacs, 
some pilgrims’ signs, in jet, one of which was 
mounted in a silver scallop shell. Mr. Croker, 
a pilgrim’s silver spoon, of the date 1653. Mr. 
Stubbs announced the discovery, in the harbour of 
Boulogne, of several hundred gold (French, Eng- 
lish, and Continental) coins; and he exhibited an 
oval bronze seal, said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, inscribed, “ Domine 
Deus miserere mei;’’ and bearing the design of a 
pélican feeding her young in a nest on a tree, at 
the foot of which stands the 4gnus Dei. Mr. Ellis, 
of Exeter, forwarded an impression of the seal of St. 
James’s Priory, Exeter, of the middle of the 15th 
century. Mr. J. W. Lukis communicated a list of 
the contents of a barrow, of an extraordinary de- 
scription, at Quimperlé, department Morbihan, 
France, opened by him some time since. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 P.at.; Medical, 8 pst. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 v.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.a.; Civil 
Engineers, 3 p.m. “ 
ednesday.—Society of Arts,8 P.M. 
Thursday. — Zoological, 3 P.M.; Royal, 83 p.m.; Anti- 


es,8 P.M. 
Friday.— no me Institution, Mr. Brodie “On the polar 


niture of chemical f ” 83 P.M. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 r.m. 








PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
From the preparation in progress, we anticipate a 
very interesting exhibition of art this year at the 
British Institution. The Marquis of Bute, we have 
heard, has most liberally placed his noble collec- 
tion, happily rescued from the fire at Luton, at the 
dis of the directors; and consequently some 
of the finest Cuyps in the world, and chef d’ceuvres 


of other great masters, will be selected for the 
Gallery. The newspapers recently spoke of the 
famous Beckford Library, removed to Hamilton 
Palace, where an appropriate repository had been 
prepared for it from designs by Mr. Goodrich, and 
the interior adorned by Mr. Sang. To this we may 
add, that the Duke of Hamilton lately acquired 
some very interesting pictures connected with the 
exiled Stuart family, and left to be dispersed at the 
death of the last of that royal race, the Cardinal of 
Albany. We have seen one of these—a large and 
curious historical piece, full of figures, and repre- 
senting the rejoicings at Rome when the Prince 
received his Cardinal’s hat. The scene is very 
animated; and the principal personages are min- 
gled with the crowd in equipages, processions, and 
other groupings of varied rank and costume. Some 
of the everlasting architectural features of the ever- 
lasting city are visible in the background; but it 
is principally occupied with pictaresque temporary 
erections for illuminations and popular enjoyments. 
It is altogether a remarkable work, and full of 
artistic merit. 


EXUIBITION OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE INSTITUTE, 


A RUN over this new gallery has not prepossessed 
us much in favour of its first coup. Of above 250 
productions, there are very few worthy of notice 
above mediocrity, and the great majority are below 
even that humble standard. The best things are 
fruit and flower pieces ; and the worst, historical and 
sacred subjects. In the former the attempt, and 
not the deed, has confounded the artists; and in 
the latter, from poor execution, the profane fre- 
quently usurps the place of the holy. A few fami- 
liar and humorous scenes of common life are tole- 
rably good; bat it is to be hoped that time and 
opportunity will improve the Gallery, which, by 
the by, is well adapted for the purpose now as- 
signed to it. 


EQUESTRIAN PICTURE OF THE QUEEN. 

A SPLENDID group, painted by Count D’Orsay, of 
her Majesty on horseback, was privately exhibited 
on ‘I'hursday in Pall Mall, previous to being open 
to the public and engraved. As the Scotch pro- 
verb has it, the sight of such a production is good 
for bad eyes. The likeness to our youthful sove- 
reign is excellent, and it is lady-like ; the costume 
is brilliant and becoming ; the animal is full of fire 
and spirit, and the seat and position of the figure 
is at once firm and graceful. It is altogether a 
nobie performance, and shews that the Count has 
not looked at Vandyck nor studied him in vain. 
It is said that comparisons are odious; but yet we 
cannot help remarking that this work, by an ama- 
teur and non-professional nobleman, is, to our judg- 
ment, as vastly superior to certain highly-preferred 
pieces of royal portraiture, as is the handsome bri- 
dle of the gaily caparisoned steed to any (Winter’s) 
halter. 


A BUST OF THE QUEEN, 

RoyAtty crowned, by the Irish sculptor, Mr. John 
Jones, is now to be seen at Messrs. Greaves and 
Co.’s. It is a capital likeness, and the features 
expressed with artist-like dignity. The coronal 
adds much to this regal effect, and is a happy 
thought for taking the portrait out of the routine 
hitherto witneSsed. Mr. Jones deserves a high 
encomium for the whole execution of his design. 


Roberts’s Sketches in Egypt and Nubia, Part Il. 
Moon, 
A REMARKABLE cave-temple with colossal figures, 
and of the period of Remeses the Great, opens this 
noble continuation of Mr. Roberts’s splendid work, 
and affords a very distinct idea of these ancient 
Egyptian temples, and the sculpture which adorned 
them—so imposing from their magnitude, and sim- 
plicity approaching to sameness. ‘There is always 
something sublime in these monuments, from the 
unmoved placidity and absence of effect in their 





execution: they seem to affect the mind without 





an effort or a desire to do so. Part of the Portico 
of Edfou is another capital example of majestic 
proportions to produce striking impressions; whilst 
in the distant view of the colossal statues of Mem. 
non, the artist has been pleased to alter the tone, 
and modify the really gigantic into the softened 
likeness of far-off and more shadowy forms. Thus 
it is that trne talent can vary its themes, so as to 
produce different emotions from similar materials, 
Thebes, again, brings the sculptured grandeur, mu. 
tilated by thousands of years, more closely before 
our eyes; and human beings, like emmets, climb. 
ing up the everlasting and awfully huge heritors of 
the desert. The symbolical figures in the sanctu- 
ary at Aboo-Simbel are very curious, and the in- 
terior of the temple itself an admirable perform. 
ance of art. The whole Part is worthy of the 
artist and the undertaking. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, May 25, 1847, 

I rancy I told you at the time the story of that 
young poet who, rejected by the vote of the com- 
mittee of the Théatre Franguis, bethought himself 
of calling together at his house a literary jury, con- 
sisting of a few dramatic writers, a few actors, and 
a few journalists; and induced them to decree in 
his favour the certificate of an unjustly condemned 
victim. Thanks to this eccentric manceuvre, the 
affair made some sensation; and M. Alex. Dumas, 
who is ever on the alert for matters with which the 
public is busy, magnanimously offered to the irri- 
tated poet a refuge for his drama in the Théatre 
Historique, the privilege of which had just been 
conceded to the author of “ Antony.” 

Accordingly, the “ Ecole des Familles’”’ (such is 
the name of the play of M. Adolphe Dumas) has 
been represented, thanks to his generous homo- 
nyme; and public judgment has not been so unfa- 
vourable to it as the dictum of his majesty’s ser- 
vants. Here are the principal features and a few 
— of this work, which has no less than 2000 

ines. 

Julio de Valmont is the very unworthy son of a 
noble count, whom his virtues, his merits, and his 
works have placed high in public opinion. With- 
out reverence for the name he bears, Julio has 
plunged headlong into disorders of every kind. 
Lost in vice, crippled with debts, he marries a 
young girl, who accepts him though she loves an- 
other, because she thinks him rich, and desires to 
share his opulence. This well-assorted couple 
revel in luxury, and in a few years run through 
the fortune of the young woman. Warned of their 
foolish prodigalities when there is no longer time to 
remedy them, Valmont, the father, intervenes, and 
desires to enforce the counsel of his austere reason. 
But his son has long since lost all obedience and 
all respect. He listens not, but insolently taunts 
the saddened old man; and till death has rid him 
of this tedious censor, he seeks resources which 
may enable him to ward off his most importunate 
creditors. 

Now, the man he is most indebted to is one 
Maxime, formerly a poet, now an architect, and a 
very rich architect. He is the same man whom 
Mdwme. de Valmont had loved before her marriage, 
and whom she now regrets not having married. 
Mazime still loves, in spite of her defection, this 
young woman, whom he sees every day, and whose 
fate is in his hands, for it were an easy task for 
him to seduce her, Such is the state of matters, 
when Julio proposes to him to become his brother- 
in-law, and to take the fortune which will be given 
him, in payment of the bills he has of Julio. You 
see to what depth of degradation this miserable 
young man has already fallen. You will see that 
even better a little further; for on the refusal of 
Maxime, Julio steps over the short distance which 
yet separates him from crime. He draws up abill 
and signs it with the name of his father. This 
latter very soon acquires proof of this flagrant for- 
gery, and finds himself in presence of his child in 
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the complicated position of a father and of a judge 
He cannot_save Julio, without sacrificing to that 
wretch all that remains of the family possessions. 
What can he do? will he indulge in this genero- 
sity which, as it ruins his other child, looks very 
like injustice? Yes, without a doubt; for Julio, un- 
derstanding at length the horror of his position, 
has just aimed against himself an homicidal wea- 
pon, The father, then, prevails over the judge, and 
Valmont averts the pistol which had so nigh pun- 
ished the wretched criminal. 

The conclusion of the drama is the work of 
Maxime—of Maxime, in whom all good feelings, for 
one instant shaken, recover their wonted influence. 
He respects the wife of his friend, refuses to marry 
the young girl whose heart, he knows, belongs to 
another, and re-establishes, by his timely and in- 
telligent devotion, the fortune and the: honour of 
Julio himself, 

By its matter, this species of domestic tragedy 
belongs to the lachrymose school, which La Chaus- 
sée and Diderot had put in vogue towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. The style, however 
pedantic and swollen, varying from the most ex- 
aggerated bombast to the very flattest prosaic vul- 
garity, belongs certainly to our era. 

The Second Théatre Frangais is producing no- 
velty after novelty, without being able to achieve a 
success. A four-act comedy has been hissed at 
this theatre, the hero of which was an antiquary, 
vastly different, alas, from the witty “ Oldbuck.” 
The same fate was awarded to a translation, in six 
acts, of the “* Egmont” of Géethe. In short, the 
public seem bent upon avoiding this unfortunate 
theatre, and the Chambers seem to have determined 
upon reducing the grant in aid, which would make 
it live or rather vegetate away at the expense of 
the budget. Mdlle. Rachel, who is about to take 
her leave for three months, gave a farewell repre- 
sentation, in which she surrounded herself with all 
her sisters and brothers, who, great and small, 
trudge away under her wing in quest of dramatic 
triumphs. We reckon five or six of them: Sarah 
Felix, Raphael Felix, Lia Felix, Dinah Felix—a 
whole tribe of Israel, whom the father or patriarch 
forms with equal zeal, for declamation, for singing, 
and for all histrionic exercise. On the night in 
question, Mdile. Rachel played Agrippine: she ap- 
pears much less to advantage in that character 
than in Athalie. 

All the papers have given, one after another, their 
biographical notice of Daniel O’Connell. Never 
did a more discordant concert assail our ears, Not 
one of these swollen and empty declamations con- 
tained the good sense and truth I remember to 
have found in a little book, very amusing, and very 
little known, even with you. It is entitled—(Tre- 
land and its rulers) “ L’Irlande et ses meneurs.” 
Could you not by chance give me the name of 
the auther of that curious pamphlet? I would, 
in exchange, give you a few remarks of M. Karr, 
in his last No. Of the Guépes. I find, first, the 
definition of a perfect Conservative at the bot- 
tom of a caricature which represents a man with 
six hats on his head, and covered with six paletots, 
one over the other, in the midstof six unfortunates 
in their shirts, and with bare heads. The definition 
isin these terms: “ Keep what you have taken, and 
try to take what others do not sufficiently guard !”’ 
Another print shews us two idle sweepers, sitting 
on the pavement with their arms a-kimbo, and 
looking at a lady passing whose lengthy robe sweeps 
the dirt of the street. Under this picture M. Karr 
wrote the following text: 

“T amused myself yesterday by following in the 
street a charming young woman, who was dragging 
after her a silken gown, couleur gorge de pigeon. 
She issued from the Rue Tronchet, in which she 

thered mud. As she crossed the Rue Basse du 

empart, her gown swept some horses’ dung..... 
But | am here undertaking a narrative which is 
impossible, I never would dare to tell what she 
swept with her gown and gathered on her stocking 
atthe corner of the Rue du Mont Blanc, If dare 


barely say, that before entering a shop on the 
Boulevart Poissonniére, she had rolled her dress 
over the greatest variety of impurities, and gath- 
ered on her stocking, samples of all that is most 
dirty, offensive, and disgusting in the streets cf 
Paris. But whatis to be done? ‘Tis the fashion !” 

M. Karr also tells us, and I know not how far he 
may be initiated into the secrets of diplomatic cor- 
respondence, that, apropos of our naval armaments, 
an English minister— it can be no other than 
Lord Palmerston—slipped, in a letter to M. Guizot, 
this daring quotation of Virgil: 

Maturate fugam, regique hee dicite vestro, 
Non illi imperium Pelagi, sevumque tridentem 
Sed mihi sorte datum. 

Another little anecdote, and I have done: I re- 
ceived the other day, and M. Karr received as well 
as myself, a letter stamped Invitation. The letter 
open, I read: “ Sir, it would be gratifying to me to 
see you assist at the exhumation of a young girl, 
dead these ten years, and whom ber relations de- 
sire to remove from the family vault, in conse- 
quence of increasing humidity; this young girl 
having been embalmed by me, and it will be easy 
for the spectators to test the excellence of my me- 
thod. The operation will take place, Wednesday 
next, at two o’clock precisely, at the Chatillon ce- 
metery. (Signed), Gaumal.” 

How do you like this proposition ? and what think 
you of the professional vanity which glares in every 
line of this curious epistle? It has inspired the 
author of the Guépes with some humorous passages, 
and I do not renounce the idea of giving you another 
day the substance of them. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. — On Thursday Jenny Lind 
achieved another triumph, though of a different 
kind from her two preceding efforts, as Maria, in 
Donizetti's opera of La Figlia del Reggimento, per- 
formed for the first time in this country, bating 
several dramatic versions of it without the score. 
In this piece we may say there is but one principal 
character, and that is the sola Donna. The great 
burden and exertion of the music lies on her 
throughout ; and the choruses of a whole regi- 
ment hardly support the counterparts. A few 
stight concerted compositions with the Sergeant 
Sulpizio, F. Lablache, and her lover Tonio, Gar- 
doni, complete the work, which is also studded 
with some airs of a very light, agreeable quality. 
The liveliness of military movements: marks them 
all, and the martial turn of the heroine, — the 
petted Vivandiere of the 21st regiment, — gives the 
whole a charmingly piquant effect. But we do not 
consider this style calculated to be so much es- 
teemed and popular in England as in France ; and 
in truth, it seems to be more fitted for minor thea- 
tres than for the Grand Opera, where it can only 
be looked upon as a variety, to interweave with 
productions of a higher order. The first act passes 
before we get thoroughly into the spirit of it; and 
then certainly the musical performance of the trio 
which commences the second, Lind, Solari, and F. 
Lablache, is a glorious illustration of it, and was 
superbly sung by the enchantress of all ears and 
hearts. From what we have stated, it will be felt 
that vivacity is the leading feature of the part, and 
we need not say how delightfully it was assumed. 
Every motion was affected by the regimental edu- 
cation; and every touch of the drum, or re- 
currence to the favourite tunes belonging to the 
soldiery, inspired tones and looks in comic or 
touching accordance with the cause, or the me- 
mory called up. The mincing keep-time step, 
the breaking in to the rataplan refrain, and the 
gestures of impatience when aught occurred to 
cross the freedom of early habits, were most na- 
tural and amusing. All the music was sung with 
that pure intonation for which the singer is unri- 
valled; and the wonderful mre of her voice 
was heard with gratification bordering on enthu- 


siasm, in most of the more prominent composi- 





tions, and especially in the trio to which we have 





alluded. Their nature did not admit much of 
those delicious meltings of sound, as it were, into 
thin air—the mingling of a vocalised existence 
with nothingness; but every other grace and power 
of execution was lavished on such opportunity as 
Donizetti afforded the least opportunity to display. 
The Sergeant was most satisfactorily played in every 
respect by F. Lablache; and Gardoni made the 
best that could be made of the slight part of Tonio, 
as did Madame Solari of La Marchesa di Berken- 
feild. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were pre- 
sent, and we think we never saw the house so full 
on any former occasion. Fuller it could not be; 
for every box appeared to have more than its usual 
compliment, and when “ God save the Queen” was 
sung, all standing up, the coup d’cil was truly 
magnificent.* Carlotta Grisi has been added to 
the already strong corps de ballet, and delighted 
the choreomaniacs with her movements in Esme- 
ralda. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni was given for the first time on Thurs- 
day, after considerable preparation, and with the 
novelties of a triple orchestra, and the minuet, in- 
tended for the ball scene, danced by Fanny Ellsler 
and Dumilatre. With all the effect on the part of 
the director to render this splendid work more 
perfect than hitherto seen in England, for it has 
often been done in Germany in the same manner, 
we cannot bring ourselves to consider the opera 
more effective with these additions. Whether the 
orchestras on the stage are really not full enough, 
or whether they seem poor in comparison with the 
great orchestra in front, we know not, but the 
meaning of the composer did not appear to be 
made out. The four players in the highest or- 
chestra are not heard where the two bands on the 
stage play with them; and we did not perceive the 
mélée of these bands which,.it is said, Mozart in- 
tended as a sort of prelude to the scene of uproar 
and discord which breaks out when the Don en- 
traps Zerlina, and the company rush upon him, 
denouncing him in the magnificent chorus, * Odi 
il tuon della vendetta,” which was sung with the 
most tremendous effect of double chorus; this, 
with the glcrious acting and singing of Tamburini 
defying them all, sword in hand, with ‘‘ Se cadesse 
ancora il mondo, nulla mai temer mi fa,’’ was most 
exciting: he is the most perfect Don Giovanni, 
with thorough-bred courage and fascinating gal- 
lantry, and on this occasion sang admirably. Grisi 
and Persiani are, of course, satisfactory in the 
parts allotted, but their full powers are not seen in 
this work; Persiani acts charmingly in Zerlina, 
but in “La ci darem,’” “ Batti, batti,” and “ Ve- 
drai carino,’’ more than all, her singing is not so 
successful as in morceaux which admit of more 
ornament. Where all is dependant upon the sim- 
ple elegance and sweetness of the styie she is not 
so govd as in florid music. The trio, “ Proteggi 
il giusto cielo,’ was very perfectly sung by Grisi, 
Corbari, and Mario, and encored. “ Il mio te- 
soro’’ was also sung by Mario with exquisite finish. 
Rovere is, in comparison with Lablache, a very 
bad Leporello; his voice is totally unequal to the 
music of the part; in fact, the beauties which we 
have heard brought out so finely, as in the open- 
ing scena, where Leporello relates his grievances, 
and afterwards, in telling his master’s gay deeds, 
are quite lost. We could afford to sacrifice the fun 
of grimaces and shrieks for the real music of the 
part, which is really very fine. In the last scene, 
the banquet, the contrast of two orchestras was 
very pleasing : the accompaniment to the Don and 





* Visitors to the stalls find lying on their seats a 
gramme, published “ by authority,” which it may enter- 
tain them to glance at between the acts. It is in French 
and English; and the following is a droll enough sam 
of the translation. Speaking of Maria, become a no 
young lady, we read: “Elle regrette les chansons et la 
vie errante du régiment,” rendered, ‘She regrets the sa- 
vage and wandering life of the regiment ;” and “‘souvent 
aussi elle pense a Z'onto qui se dévoudt inutilement pour 
obtenir sa main,” “ often thinks of Zonio, so loved, and 
so elevated.” Thank Heaven, Jenny Lind cannot be trans- 
lated by any authority ! 
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ello’s charming duet was carried on entirely 
by the band on the stage; but when Elvira enters, 
the proper orchestra takes it up, with her reci- 
tative. The music of the finale was done in 
the most beautifully frightful manner, Tagliafico 
singing with excellent effect, and Tamburini giv- 
ing the greatest aid. Nothing could be finer 
than his horror-struck tones, as he seizes the sta- 
tue’s hand: “ Ohime, che gelo é questo!” while the 
splendid band gave out the dreadful sounds with 
tremendous power. The music of this scena has 
always appeared the very finest for orchestral ef- 
fects of the kind; indeed, the instrumentation of 
the opera throughout is a marvel of talent, ana 
beautifully interpreted by this glorious band. The 
rush to the public parts of the house was tre- 
mendous, and numbers, like ourselves, were obliged 
to be satisfied with standing room. 

Princess’s.—Mr. Macready’s re-appearance here 
for a few nights, and his performance of his popu- 
lar characters, Hamlet, Lear, and Werner, with Mrs. 
(almost Werner) Warner to sustain the leading 
female characters, has given a new impulse to the 
legitimate drama; and we rejoice to say attracts 
crowded houses. After Mr. Lentlivre’s comedy, 
The Wonder, in which Mr. Creswick played the 
part of Don Felix with tolerable success, a new 
“drama, with music,’’ composed by Mr. Duggan, 
called The King and the Piper, was performed for 
the first time. The drama is a concatenation of 
the improbable adventures of a visionary Scotch 
piper (played by Miss E. Stanley), who fancies 
himself destined to be something great; the eccen- 
tricities of King James, and an obscure plot of con- 
spiracy against him. The music has no pretensions 
whatever to being original, and is a mere pot pourri 
of the t of the bits used for bal- 
lets, and such like. The best of it was, the imita- 
tion of the Scotch pipes by the orchestra. The 
piece was endured, and announced for repetition, 
amidst mild applause. 

Adelphi.— Flying Colours, here produced with 
perfect success, are so sure to be lasting colours, 
that we can safely defer our critique. 











ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. O. HALLIWELL, ESQ.—wNO. XI. 

ALLEN (Bensamin).— Of Queen’s College. He 
took the degree of M.B. in 1688, and has left behind 
him the following works: 1. ‘‘ Natural History of 
the Chalybeate and Purging Waters of England, 
with their Essays and Uses,” 8vo, Lond. 1699. 
2. ‘* Natural History of the Mineral Waters of 
Great Britain, with Observations on the Glow- 
worm,’’ 8vo, Lond. 1711. Besides these, he was 
the author of a paper on the generation of eels, 
and an essay on the gall-bee, which were published 

in the Philosophical Transactions for 1697. 

ALLEN (Issac).—Of Trinity College, author of 
a Latin epigram on the accession of James I. in 
the “‘ Threno-thriambeuticon,”’ 4to, Cantab. 1603. 
His eldest son, a member of Christ’s College, died 
in 1661, at the early age of 17. - 

ALLEN (Josern).—-Of Trinity College, B.A. 
1708, M.A. 1712. He was master of the Gram- 
mar School at Chester, and wrote a sermon pub- 
lished under the title of “ Danger of Evil Com- 
munications,” 8vo, 1712. 

Arcusotp (Joun).— Educated at Eton, and 
elected Fellow of King’s College in 1595. He 
was installed a prebend of the fourth stall of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, in 1607, and was vicar of St. 
John’s in that town, and incumbent of Bromsgrave, 
in Worcestershire. He took the degree of B.D. in 
1610, and that of D.D. in 1615, and was some time 
chaplain to Bishop Montague and King James I. 
According to Browne Willis he died in the year 
1627, and was buried in Worcester Cathedral. He 

’ wrote a sermon on 1 Peter, i. 16, 4to, Lond., 1621. 

Asn (Leonarp).—Of St. John’s College, took 

he degree of B.A. in 1702. He is the author of 


some Latin verses in “ Threnodia Acad. Cantab.,” 

fol, Cantab. 1700. 

AsuBy (Grorce),—Born December Sth, 1724, 

in the house of the minister of St. John’s Chapel 

in Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell; and educated at 

Croydon, Westminster, and Eton Schools, being 

admitted on the foundation of the latter in 1739. 

From Eton he went to St. John’s College, where 

he was admitted on October 30th, 1740, and took 

the degree of B.A. in 1744, M.A. in 1748, and B.D. 

in 1756. He was chosen master of that College in 

1757-8. He was presented by a relation to the rec- 

tory of Hungerton, and in 1759 to that of Twyford, 

both in Leicestershire. These he resigned; Hun- 

gerton in 1767, and Twyford in 1769. In 1774, 

he was elected a fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 

ries, and in the same year accepted the college 

living of Barrow in Suffolk, where he constantly 
resided for thirty-four years. In October, 1780, 

he was inducted into the living of Stansfield, in 

Suffolk, owing to the favour of Dr. Ross, Bishop of 
Exeter, who, entirely unsolicited, had given him 
in the previous month of June a valuable portion 
(one of three) of the vicarage of Brampton in Ox- 

fordshire; but which, being out of distance from 
his college living, he procured an exchange of it 
for Stansfield. Dr. Ross’s friendship with him 
had commenced early in his college career, and 
always continued throughout their lives. In 1793, 
his eyesight began to fail him, and the gradual in- 
crease of this affliction soon reduced the extent and 
satisfaction of his former studies through a long and 
healthy course of years; but he continued to the 
last to enjoy his accustomed cheerfulness. He died 
on June 12th, 1808,* at Barrow, after repeated at- 
tacks of paralysis. Mr. Ashby was an industrious 
topographical collector, but the only acknowledged 
piece from his pen was a paper on a coin of Nerva, 
published in the “ Archzologia,” vol. iii. p. 165. 
According to Cole, he edited an abridgment of 
“ Sonnerat’s Voyage to New Guinea,” printed in 
1781, 8vo, “ for the benefit of a very deserving 
young person.” He was, however, a very large 
contributor to many literary undertakings, the 
‘* Gentleman’s Magazine,” and Nichol’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,’’ possessing several of his articles, be- 
sides assisting individuals in many antiquarian 
works, 

AssHETON (ABpIAs).—A native of Lancashire, 
admitted a Fellow of St. John’s College in 1589. 
He took the degree of B.D. in 1592, and was 
elected Public Orator at Michaelmas, 1601. Whi- 
taker’s last Concio ad Clerum at St. Mary’s was 
published by him under the title of “‘ Cygnea Can- 
tio Whitakeri,”’ at the end of Allenson’s edition of 
Whitaker’s “ Prelectiones,” 4to, Cantab. 1599. 
To this tract was added a life of Whitaker in Latin, 
written by. Assheton. He was afterwards con- 
verted to popery. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG OF THE EARLY FLOWERS. 


We are here by the woodland side, 

On the moss-bank soft and warm; 
Come, see where the young flowers hide 

In the days of frost and storm: 

ar down below 
In the dazzling snow, 

Like pearls of the ocean-tide, 

We softly slept till the skies were blue, 

And a beaming smile from the sun broke through. 


We are here by the sparkling rill, 
Our spirits in gladness wake ; 
We climb o’er the verdant hill, 
And gleam through the shadowy brake : 
Our wild bells ring 
To the steps of Spring, 
In her pathways lone and still, 
And a sweet voice floats in the heav’n above, 
Like a mother’s call to her child in love. 


We know where the palm-trees rear 
Their feathery foliage dim, 
Where rushes tall as a giant-spear 
Are sheath’d from the water’s brim: 
here children rove, 
Like the early dove, 
With a sacred branch as dear, 








* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, Ixxviii. p. 566. © 


And softly chant as in days of old, 
Till the happy gates of their homes unfold. 


Soon, soon will their songs again 
The sweets of a May-morn bring. 
We feel the breeze and the sunny rain 
Sweep - on the south wind’s wing, 
aising the flower 
With a gentle power, 
Like Love by the couch of pain; 
Or building a es! arch on high, 
A rainbow- path through the distant sky. 


Soon, soon will the song bird’s nest 
Be hid in the bloom outspread, 
Ev’n now in the twilight west 
A flower of the world o’erhead 
Shines on the bier 
Of her sister here, 
The snowdrop laid at rest. 
So summer’s dawn must beam and burn 
O’er the rose’s birth and the violet’s urn. 


Remember its pure sweet hours, 
When spring is past and gone, 
When fruits hang thick in the golden bowers, 
And harvest days steal on, 
In thetoil and strife 
Of thymidday life 
Ah, think of the early flowers, 
And gather the leaves in tender thought, 
Prizing the faith and the truth they brought. 
Marian. 





VARIETIES. 

Institute of Fine Arts—A puzzle prevented our 
attending a conversazione of this Institute, to which 
we were politely invited by two cards; but the one 
was for Saturday and the other for Monday. A 
friend advised us to try Sunday as probably a juste 
milieu, but the sacredness of the day precluded 
the supposition, and so we lost our treat between 
the two stools! 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund, on Saturday, was 
not so fully attended as could be wished, the com- 
pany amounting to only about ninety. The sub- 
scriptions, however, reached nearly 3507. Mr. 
B. B. Cabell, in the chair, entered into the sta- 
tistics of the Institution, and pointed out the dif- 
ference of its two constituent funds: Ist, for an- 
nuitants, artists who subscribed whilst in health 
and occupation to provide against a day of need; 
and, 2d, a charitable fund, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, to relieve the necessities of widows and 
orphans of less prudential, or, it may be, less com- 
petent parties, whose circumstances never enabled 
them to put aside a portion of their earnings for 
future contingencies. It appeared that some dif- 
ference of opinion existed as to the division and 
application of these funds; but, as the chairman 
observed, this only rendered greater exertion ne- 
cessary, so that the desolate might be more effec- 
tually relieved. Several members of the Royal 
Academy, and other distinguished artists, were 
present; and various toasts called them up to ad- 
dress the assembly. The musical department, with 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hatton, &c., was most agreeable. 

The Covent- Garden Theatrical Fund observed its 
anniversary on Wednesday, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Cambridge. The company amount- 
ed to about 150, and the subscriptions to above 
5002. Mr. Meadows, the secretary, acknowledged 
the toast of the day, and vindicated the Fund at 
considerable length from allegations which have 
been made against its farther claims to public sup- 
port under the existing circumstances of our na- 
tional theatres. 

The Orthopedic Hospital had a productive sub- 
scription-ball last year, and propose having another 
next month, in aid of the charity. There is some- 
thing amusing in the idea of the light fantastic toe 
being brought to the help of the heavy club-foot ; 
but under the patronage of Saint Vitus much is 


| accomplished for many kinds of good works. 


The Builders’ Benevolent Institution is among the 
charitable propositions of the day to which a Jour- 
nal of the Fine Arts can most conscientiously give 
a warm support. We rejoice to see the plan sanc- 
tioned by such eminent professional names, of men 
of wealth and influence, and great practical know- 
ledge. Whilst building for others to such an extent 





as has long been carrying on in London, it is but 
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wise and humane to think of the numerous host of 
labourers employed in this extensive business. For 
the honest and industrious among them no work- 
house refuge should ever be necessary; and a 
well-organised and well-conducted scheme of this 
kind may rescue them (or many of them) from that 
sad alternative, which at best rewards a youth and 
maturity of useful toil with bare sustenance in old 
age, and a place to mope and die in. We wish the 
committee every success, and shall be happy to 
assist it to the utmost of our power. 

Phenomenon.—On Sunday evening the sea in 
Penzance Bay was much agitated, as it was when 
the earthquake at Lisbon took place. This part of 
England, like Comrie in Scotland, appears to be 
very liable to subterranean disturbances. 

Public Records. — The expenses incurred in re- 
moving records from the Six Clerks’ Office, in the 
Tower, in 1831, amounted to 1353/.; and the ex- 
penses of repairs, &c., of the Six Clerks’ Office and 
Enrolment Office, in 1830, on the removal of re- 
cords, &c., to the Tower, to 2595/. The total 
expense of preparing, and otherwise fitting up re- 
positories for records, &c., since the appointment 
of the Record Commission in 1800, amounts to 
21,416/.; and the total cost of the precautionary 
measures against fire, to 2912/.—Newspapers. 

Th Jews. —The amalgamation of the Hebrew 
people with the Christians among whom they dwell, 
at any rate in regard to civil and political duties, 
seems to be taking a necessary direction to enable 
them to perform the functions now happily assigned 
to them within the pale of national and social com- 
pact. It is stated that 700 Jews of Konigsberg 
have agreed to transfer the observance of their 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday, thus far assimi- 
lating themselves with other Prussian religionists. 
Now in England we see individuals of the Jewish 
persuasion in the offices of county-sheriffs, magis- 
trates, &c., and will no doubt have some of them 
elected as legislators in our next parliament. It 
is important that they should not be called from 
their stations on Friday evening, and kept from 
them during all Saturday; and, after all, with the 
mutations of seasons and customs, how absurd it 
does seem to attach such consequence to a mere 
calculation of time and hours, as if that which was 
good on a Saturday would not be equally good on 
a Sunday ; or that a Jew would be a better man for 
observing his own Sabbath twenty-four hours before 
he profaned the Sabbath of his Christian fellow- 
citizens. There is no religion so useless as the 
religion of forms and formalities. 

Miss Lamb.—The obituary of last week records 
the death of the amiable sister, stedfast friend, and 
constant companion, of Charles Lamb, Elia, s fa- 
miliarly, and we may say affectionately, known to 
the world at large through the writings by and 
about her brother. By those who were intimate 
with him, she was regarded with no common degree 
of interest and esteem. She was a gentle and 
kindly creature, of a mind not unlike Elia’s own, 
and susceptible of very delicate perceptions, and 
of impressions almost too strong for its fragile 
nature. She wrote occasionally; but we are not 
acquainted with the particulars. 

Daniel O' Connell, Esq., died at Genoa on the even- 
ing of the 15th, bequeathing his heart to Rome 
and his remains for interment in Ireland. It is 
only as a public writer that we have to record his 
name and this event on our page. His political 
productions have been incessant during thirty years, 
and had a wonderful influence on national affairs. 
Unhappily, neither England nor his native land 
have improved during that period. His death, 
two years, or even one year, ago, would have caused 
avery different sensation, and led to very different 
results, At this time, it can have little or no in- 
fluence even on Ireland. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

In private society, Mr. O’Connell displayed all the 
Irish temperament, and was a most social and en- 
tertaining companion. ‘ 

The Memory of the late Daniel O'Connell is likely 
to be perpetuated by the wide diffusion of a Jares, 


which may readily be domiciled among his admirers. 
Count D'Orsay has presented his statuette of him, 
an excellent and characteristic likeness, to the 
Central Relief Society in Dublin, with the ap- 
paratus for multiplying casts, to any extent, for 
sale, and the proceeds to be applied to the succour 
of the poor. We have seldom had to record a 
happier thought, or more appropriate and benevo- 
lent act. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


E. J. DENT, by Appoi Ww to the Queen, re- 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHES, 
which has been greatly increased to meet the many purchases at this 
season of the Year. Ladies’ Gold Watches, at 81. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 
mp8 bs jewelled in 4 holes, 6/. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches 

. 48. eac! 





82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Fortescue, by J. S. Knowles, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12. 11s. 6d. 
—Greek Versification simplified, by William Lane, 12mo, 
3s.— Missionary Enterprises in many Lands, by Jabez 
Burns, D.D., 2d edit. 32mo, 2s.—The S5upernaturalism of 
New England, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. —Spenser and the Faéry 
Queen, by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, post 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—An Ex- 

osition of the Apocalypse, by David N. Lord, 8vo, 14s.— 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Chaucer, by Charles 
D. Deshler, post 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Home and its Influence, by 
the Hon. Adela Sidney, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—M. 
Tulli Ciceronis Verrinarum Libri Septem, from the Text 
of Zumpt, edited by Dr. Arnold, 3d edit. 8vo, bds., 10s. 6d 
—Progressive Exercises on Greek Iambic Verse, by the 
Rev. B. W. Beatson, 5th edit. l2mo, 3s.—Astronomical 
Aphorisms; or, Theory of Nature, by P. Murphy, Esq., 
12mo, 5s.—Hicklin’s (John) Excursions in North Wales, 
18mo, 3s.— Rowbothom's Guide to Spanish and English 
Conversation, 3d edit. sq., 3s. 6¢.—Jeremiah Parkes, 3 
vols. post 8vo, ll. lls. 6d.—Chelin’s Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo, 
31.; Vol. IL. 8vo, 12. 12s.—Punctuation Reduced to a Sys- 
tem, 3d edit. 18mo, ls. 6¢.—Rambles in the United States 
and Canada, by Rubio, 2d edit. post 8vo, 4s.—Shadows of 
the Clouds, by Zeta, 12mo, 5s.— History of Mary Ann 
Wellington, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 2d edit. post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Musical Herald, Vol. II. 4to, 8s.—Alison’s ~~ 
Vol. VI. post 8vo, 6s.—Elia’s Letters and Essays, &c., by 
the Rev. E. Morgan, 18mo, 3s. 6d.—Williams’ (Rev. W.) 
Ministerial Records, 12mo, sd., 2s.—LIlappy Ignorance; or, 
Church and State: a Religious Adventure, 12mo, 5s.—The 
Country Year-Book, by Thomas Miller, 2 vols. sq., 5s.— 
Sermons on Miracles, by Dr. Hook, Vol. I. 12mo, 5s.— 
The way to do Good, by Jacob Abbott, with preface by 
the late Rev. T. Morell, 12mo, 2s. 64.— Parting Precepts 
to Female Sunday-School Scholars, by Mrs. J. Bakewell, 
18mo, ls. 64.—The Diseases, Regeneration, and Cultiva- 
tion of the Potato by J. Townley, 8vo, sd., 2s.—The Par- 
lour Library, Vol. [V. 12mo, bds., 1s.—The Christian Pil- 
timage from the Cradle to the Grave, by the Rev. G. F, 
‘ownsend, 12mo, 5s.—Stories from Herodotus, by Charles 
E. Moberly, 18mo, 3s.—Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s, 
—An Inquiry into the Difference of Style in Ancient Glass 
Painting, by an Amateur, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s.—A New System 
of Short Hand, by J. B. Davidson, 18mo, 2s.—Sermons by 
the Rev. J. G. Bellingham, 12mo, 5s.—History of the For- 
mation ofthe Understanding, 12mo,2s.—Euripidis Hecuba, 
by Porson, 8vo, with notes, &c., 3s. 67.—Nuge Canore: a 
Collection of Poems, by Henrietta B. O'Neill, 12mo, 6s. 64. 
—Select Writings of R. Chambers, Vol. IV. 12mo, 4s.—The 
Wells of Scripture Illustrated in Verse, 12mo, 2s.—Euro- 
van Library : Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest, 
VoL IL., 3s. 6¢.—Parliamentary Portraits, My G. Fletcher, 
8vo, 7s.—Reliques of Ancient England, by Thomas Percy, 
3 vols. 12mo, 18s.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXILIL., peo- 
ples edit., 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Scottish Tourist, 9th edit. 
ost 8vo, 8s. 6¢4.—Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Jospel, by Andrew Norton, 2 vols. 8vo, 20s.—Zenon the 
Martyr, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d. 
—Strickland’s Queens of England, Vol. X. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Barnes on Job, Vol. If., Cumming’s edit., 2s. 6¢.—The 
Original Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols. 8vo, 7/. 7s.—Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, with steel engravings, 12mo, 2/. 2s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
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ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on ex- 
coriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The‘ Cosmetic Perromins 
Soap,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an 
mulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate skin; or in the 
nursery, for infants. The “ Perrotine Suavinc Soar” is uliarly bland 
and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline compositions. 
i} i ed “ Dis- 


Ps P with itional p I nam: 
PENSARY Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections of long 
standing; and, from experience in several public schools, where it 
been employed in washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient 
ific for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome complaint 
knoWn as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for ‘all 
classes ; and is used with great success in purifying linen after infectious 
diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of typhus and other 

i be idered a b icial antidote. 











P. 
12 and 15 Ticnsorne Streer, Recent’s QUADRANT. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT; 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 

Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to 

remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to receive 

Consignments of Objects ot Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all parts of the 

Continent, for clearing through the Custom-House, &c.; and that they 
undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the world. « 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 23 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
years), Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royale. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 30 
strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the Trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


ow nn 
SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—Notice is hereby given, that on Tuesday, the Ist 
June, and on Thursday, the 31 June, SPECIAL TRAINS will RUN 
between Paddington and Slough for the convenience of parties attending 
Ascot Races. Additional booking-offices will be ope at Paddington ; 
and in order to prevent as far as po-sible the inconvenience experienced 
in endeavouring to procure tickets during the crowded state of the book- 
ing-offices, the Directors have determined to issue First and Second Class 
Tickets at the Paddington Station, for any or all of the Race-Days, upon 
any previous evening; the holders of which, upon shewing them, will be 
admitted to the platform through the iron carriage-gates, without having 
to pass the booking-offices. Tickets so taken will not require to be 
stamped on the return journey, but merely shewn on entering the trains. 
These tickets can also be obtained on apptication at the Railway Office, 
449 West Strand; 29 Gresham Street, Bank; and at Messrs. Tattersal’s, 
Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, on Monday and subsequent days. 
Persons wishing to send carriages or horses to Slough or Maidenhead, 
for Ascot Races, must make early applica ion at the Railway Stations to 
secure a truck or horse-box for that purpose. 
Handbills, giving full particulars of the trains, &c., will be issued, and 
may be obtained at the Railway Offices, on and after Wednesday, the 


19th May. 
By order of the Directors, 
CHAS, A. SAUNDERS, Sec. 











Paddington, May 17, 1847. 





SCOT. RACES.—Mr. DYSON, of Windsor, 

Cc ‘or to and from the Slough Station of 
the Great Western Railway, to inform the public t he ar- 
ranged for the plentiful supply of vena OMNIBUSES to work 
from the Slough Station to Ascot and k on the Four Race-Da: 
These it will be ly placed in the station-yard, with 
the sanction of the Railway Comey ready to start for the Course on 
the arrival of the several trains. ey will be conspicuously marked with 
Mr. Dyson's name, and b so that i may easil gn 
in the afternoon the vehicles that conveyed them in the morning. All 
the Omnibuses will leave the Course a quarter of an hour after the 
race on each day. The fare will be 10s. for the journey from Slough to 
Ascot and back. 
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RAND BAZAAR.—BENJAMIN EDGING- 
TON, who had the honour to superintend the whole of the 
its and d for the Grand —— at the Regent’s Park 





Barracks, for the Distressed Irish, when 
eased to t 


y was 
pl end, respectfully informs the Nobility and Gentry, 4 
temporary rooms, to any extent of dati: are fi h ata 
moment’s notice. 
Address, Benjamin Edgington, 2 Duke Street, Southwark. A Ware- 
house, 208 Piccadilly. Rick Cloths, with poles, pulleys, and lines com- 
plete. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The continuation of Criticisms on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition is postponed this holiday-week. 

We are obliged to our correspondent C— M——Ill for 
pointing out the literary imposition to which he alludes ; 
and believing that we are always disposed to disabuse the 

ublic when such tricks are played. But were we to un- 

ertake the task of correcting our numerous contempora- 
ries on the commission of similar offences, the errantry of 
Don Quixote would be a scathless jest in comparison 
with our redressing of wrongs. It is the most common 
practice of the doers to adopt and disguise the sentiments 
of others, and pass them off as their own, as 4 do 
with gentlemen’s children. But even where there is no 
design to mislead, C. M. is right in supposing that editors 
th lves are ionally cheated by contributors, who 
pass stolen goods upon them as bond fide their own ori- 
ginal property. What extent of reading could always 








guard against this? We do not know. 





O LITERARY MEN, PRINTERS, or PUB- 
LISHERS.—An opp i for by Purchase of a 
Share in a highly-established Literary Publication, either to take part in 
the Literature, or to print or publish the same. Letters from 
only, with real name and may be directed N. P., 45 Leicester 
Square. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of this In- 
Stitution will be held this day in the Rooms of the Statistical Society, 
On the ground floor. 
The Chair will be taken at Three o’Clock precisely. 
By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 








May 29th, 1847. 


CKERMANN’S REGISTERED BINDING 
PIN is by far the best yet invented for holding loose mage 4 
sermons, music, weekly papers, and all unstitched publications. It is 
Snrt doestto lnpury vo the paper: Cards, of 48 lacquered, or 30 pit pins, 
joes no injury to ~ Cai or 
sold at 6d. 4 by Ackermann and Co,, 96 Strand, and all 
and Music-sellers. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

The Nobility, oy oo and the Public, are res tenn! Ah 
formed that a grand Fae A NIGHT will take place on THURS 
NEXT, June 3, on which occasion Madlle, Jenny Lind will appear in 
one of her favourite characters. 

Teo be followéd by various Entertainments in the Ballet De 
combining the talents of Mulle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle in 
Mdile. Rosati, and Madile, Cerito, M. Perrot, and M. St. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 

*,¢ ve tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Theatre, price 10s. 
6d. ‘tach, Applications for boxes, pit stalls," and tickets to be wade rt 
the Box- -office, at the thestre.— Doors open at Seven o’clock ; the Opera 
to dommence at Half-past Seven, 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.— Nobility, panes and Subscribers are respectfully 
—_ EXTRA adage 2 will take place - THURSDAY 


‘tment, 
ie Grahn, 





New Edition of Joreng Taylor's Works. 
Early in June-will be published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, Vol. II. 
being the first in the order of publication, of 


ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE 


WORKS; with his Life Bishop Hi A New Edition, 
es and age heed _ Rev. RIES 5-5 - Eprx, M.A., Fellow | 
Oriel College, Oxf in Twelve Volumes. The present t volume w. 


= the Life of Chitist complete. 


*,* The succeeding volumes are intended to be published at intervals of 
Fee Months, commencing from October next, terminating with Vol. 

. which will contain the Life. The Prospectus may be obt of the 
Fiorito and all other Booksellers. 





With Portraits of James Fenimore Cooper, Author of “ The 
Pilot,” “ The Spy,” §c., and Charlotte Corday, engraved 
by Greatbatch, 
THE JUNE NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
will contain: 
MEMOIR OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
By W. R, GRISWOLD, 
With a Portrait, 
The Barnabas Goldsworthys, By | The Services of the Peninsula; 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; F. and J. Riving- 
ton; Matchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Capes 
and Son ; J. Bain; EF. Hodgson ; H. Washbourne ne; H. G. Bohn; Bickers 


and Bush; J. Van bg C. Dolman. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Gam- 
bridge: J. and J. J. Deighton; Macmillan, Lag and Macmillan, 
Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. : H.C. Langbrid 








be of 
the n quire) f rd the third time, Mozart’s Opres IL DON GI0- 
VANNI, combin: Orchestra, “and a Double The 
incipal characters by Mal me Grisi, ‘Weedeme me Fee Malle. ¢ Corbari, 
ignor Mario, ng nan Tamburini, rye Rovere, Si Tagliafico, and 
ped Ley. as perfect an ensemble as le in the uction 
this Opera, Malle. "pene Fissler and Mdille. Dumilatre will dance in 
an Minuet, conducted - Costa. 
To conclude with thenew grand Ballet, entitled LA SALAMANDRINE,. 
The aracters by Mdile. Fanny Elssler and Mdlle. Dumilatre ; 
also ~~ Bertin, Mdlle. Neodot, Mdiles. De Melisse, Delachaux, O'Bryan, 


Stails, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at the 
= Office, Bow Street; and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, «nd Co., 201 Regent 
treet. 
The doors will be opened at half-past seven, and the performance com- 
mence at eight o'clock. 


RAND MORNING PERFORMANCE— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN—on FRIDAY, 
June 18th, when will be performed Rossini’s STABAT MATER, on 
which occasion Madame Grisi, ame Persiani, Signora Corbari, 
and Mdile, Alboni, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Tamburiai, 
Signor Ronconl, Signor Tagliiafico, an: orney a will sing 
AMI SCELLANBOU 'S CONC: 

In the course of the morning jini’s ** La Sie, ” by the whole 
strength ‘of the Company. Beethaven’s Grand Battle Sintonia will be 
performed by the Orchestra, under the direction of M. Costa. 

Prices of Admission: :—Pit and First Amphitheatre he re: 7s. ae wnat 
Stalls, 15s; by oa oo agg ow — 10s. 6d.; Second Amphithea 
ba 58.5 Boxes, 4/. 43.; Pit ‘and Vist Tier Boxes, 

BL 138. 6d.; pane Tier Boxes, 20. 12s, 6d. 3 Third Tier Boxes, 2/. 2s. ; 
Fourth Tier Boxes, 1/. lls. 6¢d.; Second Amphit cnet Tickets, 3s. 6d. ; 
Gallery Tickets, 2s. 6d. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, at Cramer, Beale, and Co,'s, 201 Regent 

Street ; and at the Box Office, Bow Strect. 








IRCOLAR NOTES and LETTERS of 

DIT.—The London and Westminster Bank ISSUFS CIR- 

c dan NOTES for the use of travellers and residents on the Continent. 

Notes are payable at every important eae in Europe and thus 

ns wees =e Led route without inconvenience: no expense 

incurred; a no charge is made for commis- 
sion. <TThese motes may ve obtained either at the head office of the L 

ore or at the branches of the Bank, 

Sieset st. ‘ames. sus re ; ee al bs Holborn; 4 nae Place, 

Oxford Street; 3 Wellington Street, h; and 8 High Street, 


By order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION on MON DAY 19th ult. = 53 PALL MALL, near St. 
James's Palace. 


Admi ls. 





6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sgcrerary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.— The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 PALL MALL EAST, each day, from 
Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Src. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 


OPEN. 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will be held 
commence on WEDNESDAY, the 23d ot JUNE, 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., Gexenar TReasuReR, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 











at 
1847. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the mee 1847, Part I, Pee te — completed in Si Monthly 
HE DISGRACE FAMILY. 

A Story of Social 


to the 
Distinctions. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
London: Published for the Messrs. Darton and Co., Holborn 
i ae | by ’ 


No Advertisements can be received for the First Part after May 21. 








diately will be published, in post 8v0, 
HE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE: a Prac. 
tical Treatise on the Means of Extending its Sphere and Improving 


= Kee WILLM, 
Preiminry Diner ye Aactiare etre 
y P Nicno1, tb, "Professee of yooh nmey oy) i 
ey Gog By . P. i) Astronomy in the 
Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. 
pistes Simptin, Martha Glasgow, William Lang. om 


The following Works will be published on the 31st inst. 


ANITY FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
glish Society. No. VI. By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 
ies seseinens Minasentont’ Price fs. 


The COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
No. XI, By GILBERT A.& BECKETT. Illustrated by Leech. Price 1s. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 


AZINF. No. XX 

PUNCH “ or, the London Charivari. 
LXX. Price 1s. 4d. 

London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street. 


Part 





New Work by Boz. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., the Ninth Number of 
EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, }1 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street: 


Greensleeves, War. By One who Served with 
The Rosebu:i’s Lamentation. By it, 

J. W. Grylls. The Holster Pistol. 
One Smile. By G. Linneus Banks, uill. 
Cee Covies. La ok the kiench 

f M. de Lamartin 

Cocks. Witha Portrait. 
A Mother's Address to the Child> | A Merchant Prince - ae Middle 
ren she had Deserted in their Ages. By Dr, V ‘aylor 
lufancy. A Sentimental Jouriay 
The Lark dwells Low, Normandy. By Odar 
A Go-a-head Day with Barnum. 'o Hope. 

By Albert = mit 


CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


By Alfred 
rowqu 
Rhoda Frail, a True Tale of Ordj- 


nary Life. By E. V, Rippi 
Facts and Fallacies. hielo 


through 





With the Magazines, on the 31st instant, with Three Illustrations by Lexcu, 
price One Shilling, Part X. of . 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
CHEISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


GRIMSHAWE'S STANDARD and CoM. 
PLETE EDITION of COWPER’S WORKS. Vol. II. Price 3. 


On the Ist of June will be published, the Second oe of COWPER’S 
WORKS, edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
To be published on June 18th (the Cae s of the Battle of Waterloo), 
post 


HE STORY ¢ of the BATTLE of WATERLOO, 
From Public and Private Sources. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Inspector -General of Military Schools. 
from all oe will, it is aoe = 
= hing ——— yo set ‘distant ¢ colonies,—as w 
Johu ae Albemarle Strect. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS, FOR JUNE. 








I. 
No, CCCLXXX. Price 2s, 6d. 
&. North ene Siberia, | org Massie. 


Letters on the Truth 





Possessed ; "Witcheraft. Il. The Hymn of bi § Ulaf the Saint.—1V. 
Four Sonnets by Elizabeth B«rrett Browning.— 


the Nutritive Qualities of the Bread now in use, by Professor Johuston. 


Ir. 


SIXTH VOLUME of the NEW EDITION, 


It. 


Mp of France for Campaign of 1793. 

Plan of the Battle of Turcoing. 

Pian s the Battle of Fleurus, 

of the Battles of Louate and Castiglione. 
Plan of the Siege of Mantua. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing Five Plates, 

Shillings and Sixpence; and on Larg: 
Edition of the History, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Iv. 


ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLA 
By ROBERT W. BILLINGS and waists BuaN. 


Part I1I., containing,— 


A Lan pa unbiassed narrative of this erent so glorious in our annals, free 
ontroversial ma’ not be erg agg S 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


0, VI. Religious Delusions; The 


Constantinople and 
the Declining State of the Ot:oman Empire.—VI. Hore Catullianm.— 
VU. Prosper Merimee. —Vill How to Build a House and Live in it, 
No, Ill,—1X. A Turkish Watering Place.—X. Pacific Rovings.—XI. On 


LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE.—The 
Price Six Shillings. 


AT#AS to ALISON’S EUROPE, 
Part II., containing,— 


price Two 
¢ Paper, to range with the First styl 


TH BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 


d Two Woodeuts of LACE 
aol CHURCH of NEL tAGoW, mith =m poh Lam 


Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo, 
HE REVOLUTION in SERVIA, from Ser. 
vian MSS. and Documents. 
Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR, 
John ee 2 Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 





Now ready, New Edition, remodelled and enlarged, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


L* RA MEMORIALIS: Original Epitaphs and 
Churchyard Thoughts in Verse. 
By JOSEPH SNOW. 
With an Essay by Witt1am Worpsworts, reprinted by his permission. 
“ The eee of ze Snow in the volume before us, is to suggest a purer 


aste and a pressive style in our churchyard memorials, and by 
every word coat ‘hehe os to “4 t! the low of the tomb to the 
brightness and light work pa in ee a treasury of 
feeling, and we find in its simplicity its Dighest mer! ‘0 the clergy 
this volume may be of signal use.”—Theologian. 


George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


YDROPATHY and HOMQ:OPATHY IM- 


tie aa a with Notes illustrative of the 
Influence of the M the 


By sowm LEE, Esq, 
Also, by the same Author, price 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on MINE- 
RAL befits E = — with Remarks on Bathing, and on Arti- 
ficial Mineral W: 


THE MEDICAL REFORM QUESTION: a 


lement to REMARKS on MEDICAL ORGANISATION and RE- 
FORM. Pp. 150, price 2s. 6d. 


J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Price li. ls, 


ICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS of of 
ANCIENT ARCUITROTERS in HINDOSTAN, from A 
on the ore, with Historical and Critical Notes, elucidate 
ofthe ine and Progress of the Ancient Architecture of India. 
By J. FERGUSSON, Esq, 
The Work will consist of a General Introduction, comprising a chrono: 
logical notice ot the various in and their 
y: and a descri; 
tral wrote pen Anh eng Each plate will besides be 
"ne Work will o imperial ells, abi mea in F Q ater! 
e in r Qu 
each con ae Six Plates in fe > » Dibdin ; ; and Slama, 
in tow iad the Original Dra’ with Wood: 
London: Published ph J. 
A. Crichton, Edinburgh; and H 





» Haymarket. 
and Smith, Dublin. 








Part IL., to be d in Five Q ly Paris, at 2s, each, 


REATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 





Account, In medium quarto, price cs 
Part 1. contains The se ane of GLASGO 
I. gg The PALACE and CHAPEL of HOLYROOD, 


45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


Fourth Edition, eck, enlarged and re-written, embracing the 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and Statistics. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity, 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





New Volume published on the lst June (Vol. 21): 








OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
LAMARTINE’S HISTORY of the GIRON- 


RAIL’S JOSEPHUS ILLUSTRATED.- 


The Foust Parr of this Work, price 5s., and which completes 
Rass Votume, is now 


7: a ence ays area cates 
Hetil B or, Personal Memoirs of the P, I THUS, the First Books of the Jewisa WaR, 
from wi ished sources, Traualated by i T RYDE Eee Vout. witha Essay, anations of the Plates. 
With Portrait of Robespierre. 35. -four Engravings on to this Vv 
York Street, Covent Garden, London, Houlston Paternoster Row; 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Published during the Present Season, 


BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 
Second Edition, revised and continued. 
2U. 23. 


The 


3 vols. 8vo, 


Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The Fifth Edition, with Addi- 
tions. 43, 


Todd end Bowman’s Physiological Anatomy and 
Physiology of Man. Part 3. 8vo, 7s. 


Mothers and Governesses, by the Author of “ Aids 
to Development,” “ Memorials of Two Sisters,” &c, 
Fep. 8vo, 3s. 


Girard on Methodical Instruction in the Mother 
Tongue. Edited by Lorn Esrinetoy, M.P. Demy 
12mo, 5s. 


Hare’s (Archdeacon) Victory of Faith. 


cond Edition. 8vo, 6s. 


The Se- 


Hare’s (Archdeacon) Means of Unity; a Charge. 
With Notes on the Need of an Ecclesiastical bang nod, and 
the Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem. 8vo, 5 


Maurice on the Religions of the World and their 
Relations to Christianity. The Boyle Lectures for 1846. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Trench’s Notes on the Parables. The Third-Edi- 


tion, revised and improved. 8vo, 12s 


Trench’s Christ the Desire of all Nations. 
Hulsean Lectures for 1846. 8vo, 5s. 


The 
Howarth’s Discourses on the Liturgy. The Second 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Phillips's Commentary on the Psalms, with the 
Hebrew Text. 2 volumes. 8vo, 24s. 


Davies’s Estimate of the Human Mind. A New 
Edition, with large Additions. 8vo, 14s. 


The Third Edition. 
Willmott’s Life of Jeremy Taylor. 
A New Edition. In 1 


Arundines Cami. 8vo, 12s, 


Keightley’s Crusaders. 

volume, demy 12mo, 7s. 
Moseley’s Mechanics applied to the Arts. The 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Webster’s Principles of Hydrostatics. 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 62. 


The Third 
Roberts’s Domesticated Animals. The Sixth Edi- 
tion. With Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. The Third 
Edition, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Potts’s Euclid. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Taylor’s Manual of Modern History. The Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Minerals and Metals. 


Hullah's Sea Songs. For the use of the Boys of 
= Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, 
8. Gd, 


Hullah’s Vocal Scores. 


1 volume, Sacred, containing 54 Pieces, 13s. 6d. 
1 volume, Secular, containing 65 Pieces, 13s. 6d. 


Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews. The Se- 
cond Edition, 4s. 6d. 


German Classics, With English Notes, by Dr. 
Bernars. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 


Lady Callcott’s Little Bracken Burners, a Tale ; 
and Little Mary’s Four Saturdays. With Frontispiece, 
by Sir A. W, Cancort, R.A. New Edition. 1s. 6d, 





8vo, price 3s. sewed, in cloth, 
“NASTE, in its Civil and Religious Character, 


opposed to Sper ANITY; being a Series of Documents by the 
Richt Rev. = Wilson. » Corrie, an Sof te and by eminent 
Ministers of 0} i of the Observance of 
Caste among Se Native Christians’ in India. 


By JOSEPH ROBERTS, C.M.R.A.S, 
Author of *‘ Oriental Ilu,trations of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








In 2 vols., price 18s, cloth, 
OURNAL ofa FEW MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 
in PORTUGAL, and GLIMPSES of the SOUTH of SPAIN. 

“The Journal i; agreeably and modestly written, and not deficient in 
poetical feeling —a quality to be anticipated in the author, who, if we are 
not misinformed, is the daughter of our greatest living poet.”— Alas. 

Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





By the Author of Ellen Middleton. 
In a few days, in 5 vols. . 


RANTLEY MANOR: 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


a Tale. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 
MRS. BUTLER’S (late FANNY KEMBLE) 


JOURNAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





New and Collected Edition of Landor's Writings, 
In 2 vols, medium 8vo, price 32s. cloth, 


7 ; > ~ , 
HE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
DOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a New and 
Original Series; Pericles and Aspasia; Examination of Shakespeare; Pen - 
tameron of Boccacio and Petrarca; Hellenics (now for the first time pub- 
lish: d); Tragedies; and Poems. With many large additions throughout, 
and the author’s last correction. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 1 rol. post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


R A i Ss + +e 2 .P E. 


“1 had commenced an insensate strugg'e ; 
I combated Misery with my pen.”—Batzac. 


Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works 
of Fiction, Biography, and General Literature. 


“ This book will attact atrention. ‘Ranthorpe’ is a tale of the life of a 
man of letters, conceeres in a manly, healthy spirit. It exhibits the not 
very common merits of original thought, fine reflection, and dramatic 
points of recital, whic take the book out of the category of the ephemeral 
novels.”. —Examiner. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Now ready, forming Two Handsome Volumes, price 5s. each, The 
SOURTET FSBAR 8£EO 05, 
By THOMAS MILLER. 


Containing the Boy’s Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter Books of the 
Boy's Own Lisrary. pape with 140 Engravings on Wood, and 
8 Large Designs, printed in colou 


Chapman and all, 186 Strand. 





Just ready, in small 8vo, price 5s. 
APPY IGNORANCE; or, Church and 
State. A Religious Adventure. With Notes by the Editors. 
Quers and Hall, 186 Strand. 


THE FOLLOWING 


PA ANd-Books for TRAVELLERS are now 
ready. 

TRAVEL-TALK. 5s. 
NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 12s. 
SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL. 10s. 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN GERMANY, &c. 
SWITZERI.AND AND THE ALPS. 10s. 
SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA. (Nezt week.) 
NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. lis. 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
MALTA AND THE EAST. lis. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


10s. 6d. 





The Author's Editions. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 


1. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
— = the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ottznporrr. 8vo, price 
. cl 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the = age aaa By Dr. H. G. Oxuenporrr. $8vo, 
Second Edition, price 16s. cioth 


3. ADAPTED ‘to the GERMAN. Written 
ish Student. By Dr. Ad G. Ottenporyr. In Two 

Part Edition, price 16s., 8 cloth. Part II., Second 
Edition, price. igs., a og cloth. The Parts sold A suparately. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
Se aga SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
let! 

a Be te tecteiery those who desire to avail themselves of the pre- 
sent method to notice that these are the only — Editions sanctioned 
by Dr. Otenseet and he deems any other totally inadequate for = 
pane ae f English ba and fot the Gaeiiben of the method 

mma yoocs aes Le Basil Hall and other eminent writers 

T ou. ok! apres a name, prevent errors, 
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